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SIR HENRY CAMPBELL- 
| BANNERMAN. 


UR pages were just going to press on Wednesday 
when the serious announcement arrived that the 
illness of the late Prime Minister had terminated 
in the only way in which, as had been sorrowfully 
recognised, it could end. No man ever deserved 

or received greater sympathy than was extended to the late 
Premier. Death is always a very solemn event, but on this 
occasion it possessed features of unusual pathos. It happened 
just after Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had attained to the 
highest ambition possible for an English politician. When as 
a young man he first contested the Stirling Burghs in 1867, 
it is probable that not in his dreams did he hope to become 
Prime Minister of England, and indeed it was not until compara- 
tively recent times that his opportunity came. In the heyday of 
his youth the leader of the party was Mr. Gladstone, and in the 
seventies it would have been freely prophesied by those who did 
not take into account the vicissitudes of life that Mr. Gladstone’s 
successor would be Lord [Hartington, as he then was: but it 
was Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman's fortune to watch the 
evolution of a political drama crowded with unexpected incidents. 
Mr. Gladstone's long and brilliant career was not, on the whole, 
so strengthening to Liberalism as might have been expected ; 
indeed, it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that he leit his 
party m tatters. The swinging majority by which he had 
defeated Lord Beaconsfield in 1880 had been gradually frittered 
away. Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain were estranged 
from the ranks in which, at one time, they were the chief 
figures, and there was no unanimous choice of a leader to fill 
Mr. Gladstone’s shoes. He had himself indicated Lord Rose- 
bery; but Lord Rosebery, brilliant and able as he was, seemed 
to lack the one great vilt of being able to unite his followers. 
There was a faction against him trom the beginning, and it 
is difficult to believe that he ever commanded the real allegiance 
of the followers of Sir William Harcourt. Between the two, 
the party was reduced to something like paralysis. All this time 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had been waiting with that 
silent and unwavering patience which is one of the characteristics 
of his countrymen. He ever showed himself in the dealings of 
life a high-minded man and of the strictest integrity. It is 
impossible to imagine him j dining in those intrigues that too often 
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play a very great part in the advancement of politicians. 
Probably he had not even to himself formulated the ambition 
to become Prime Minister of England. In fact, many years ago, 
when his name was suggested as that of Speaker of the House 
of Commons, it was not the desire to pursue any different 
career that prevented his acceptance of that post. Nevertheless, 
discerning students of politics recognised in him the dark horse 
of the party and a possible Premier long before such a thing was 
mooted in public. He had, to an unusual degree, many of the 
qualities that make for successful leadership. In some quarters 
it used to be the fashion to speak lightly of his ability, and to 
classify him with those meritorious and high-principled servants 
of the Crown whose chief titles to distinction were common 
sense and respectability of character. In reality he possessed 
many brilliant gifts; he was a wit much readier at 
repartee than the House of Commons knew; in private 
lite a most amusing companion and one of the best conversa- 
tionalists of his time. He had read widely in many branches of 
literature, and during a life full of vital interests had collected 
vast stores of information upon many subjects oa which he did 
not dilate in public. It is true that he fell short of absolute 
venius, and yet that was not altogether a disadvantage; if he 
had not the intellect of a Gladstone or a Beaconsfield, neither 
did he suffer from their drawbacks. 

When Mr. Gladstone was Prime Minister of England, and 
wher he was in the Opposition, he was the Liberal Party; his 
speeches were those of the most commanding personality on his 
side. This was equally true of Lord Beaconsfield, whose 
boast it was that he not only led but educated his party. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, on the other hand, was 
much more intent on getting the best brains into his Ministry 
than in displaying his own power. During the short period 
in which he exercised the functions of Leader of the 
Ilouse of Commons, he did not think it necessary to make a 
great speech himself in answer to every powerful attack ; he was 
content to delegate that duty to the able young men whom he had 
selected to form his Ministry. It was a delight to him to put up 
Mr. Lloyd-George to answer Mr. Chamberlain, or Mr. \Winston 
Churchill to reply to Mr. Lyttelton. In this he differed from those 
statesmen who were possessed of a more dominating persoaality, 
but bis plan certainly promoted efficiency. Out of the material 
at his disposal, when forming his Cabinet, he made the most 
that was possible. It is no secret, too, that at times when the 
Cabinet were puzzled to get out of a difficulty, it was nearly in 
every case his unerring tact and clever generalship that found 
an escape irom the dilemma. 

Of his opinions here we say nothing. Controversial politics 
receive the attention of so many able writers of either side in the 
daily and weekly Press that it is a relief to stand aloof from the 
arguments of the hour. Luckily, too, it is a tradition among 
Englishmen to pay tribute to excellence and integrity even when 
they are found in antagonistic camps. Our concern lies far more 
with Sir Henry Campbell- Bannerman’s qualities as a man. He 
was, perhaps, the most typical Scotchman of his day. Others of 
his nationality have taken a leading part in affairs and done great 
things in them, but they are not so characteristic of the soil. Lord 
Rosebery is, perhaps, the greatest wit of his age, but his is not 
a Scotch wit, or rather “wut.” Mr. Balfour's gifts and graces 
are beyond question; still they are, to a large extent, academic, 
and the academy from which they take colour is not that of 
St. Andrew's; but Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had Scotch 
humour and Scotch drollery to no ordinary degree. He also 
united in his person two very Scotch characteristics. By lineage 
he possessed the instincts of business, as he drew his descent 
from a family highly distinguished in commercial circles, but his 
own life had chiefly been that of a country gentleman—a country 
gentleman, be it understood, however, who treated land-owning, 
as far as his private affairs were concerned, in a. strictly 
business spirit. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was a product 
of which Scotland might well be proud; the faculties of keen- 
ness, humour, self-control and what his countrymen know as 
“canniness” are those which have carried Scotsmen to the front in 
every department of human activity. It would be difficult to 
point to anyone now in public life whose mind possesses a more 
perfect balance. 


Our Portratt [llustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Countess of 

Crewe. The Countess is the second daughter of Lord 

Rosebery, and her marriage to the Earl of Crewe took place 
in 1899. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would estez:m the kindness 
of readers if they would forward the corresbondenc: at once to him, 
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ING EDWARD, accompanied by the Queen and 
Princess Victoria, left London on Monday on thei 
State visit to Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 
Continental journalists have been, as usual, trying to 
attach political importance to the journey, but it is 
really only a carrying-out of the arrangement which was 
postponed owing to the death of King Christian. It is the 
first time that the King and Queen have been in Denmark since 
that occurrence. Denmark is the Queen’s native land, and it is 
wel! known how much she is beloved by her kinsfolk there, and 
King Edward’s popularity is the same wherever he goes. ‘The 
Danish Court have received their British guests in a manner 
worthy of the occasion. Although King Edward does not on 
his State visits interfere directly with politics as a rule, it is hoped 
that his presence may have some effect in allaying the irritation 
between Sweden and Norway. 


We hope it is not ominous of the character of the coming 
season that the first important cricket match of 1go8 was played 
inasnowstorm. It seemed to many as if the clock had been 
turned back, and that the holiday was Christmas and not Easter. 
Naturalists who had planned to spend a day in the field or hedge- 
row bird-nesting, found themselves nearly frozen to death and 
almost blinded by the fierce showers of snow and hail. On 
Easter Monday thousands who had intended to go to the seaside 
took warning by the lowness of the temperature and remained at 
home. Those who courageously carried out then plans received 
a chill which they did not expect. Even tourists who took 
advantage of the arrangements for a cheap week-end on the 
Continent found that the wild weather had included France in its 
sphere of operations. Altogether this Easter is likely to be 
looked back upon as one of the most disheartening of which we 
have had experience. 


At a recent meeting of the Norfolk County Council it was 
stated that the number of applications for small holdings 
amounted to 1,166, and that they asked for 18,329 acres. 
These applications were drawn from 235 parishes. Several 
speakers, however, adverted to the common knowledge that a 
large proportion are not likely to be persevered with. The 
plan adopted is to hold local enquiries into the fitness of the 
would-be holders, and also into the means that are to be adopted 
for obtaining land. For this purpose an Estate and Assistant 
Committee Clerk has been appointed to deal with them. 
The landowners who were present at the mecting of 
the County Council offered to take a proportionate share 
in supplying the demand if those who ask tor land confined 
their applications to the quantity they were in a position to farm. 
The idea was mooted that the Council should purchase the land 
required, spreading the purchase-money over a period of eighty 
years, making the repayment one of principal and interest 
combined. The actuary whom they consulted stated that if they 
wanted £4,000 for the purchase of a farm they would probably 
get the money at 34 per cent., and for the first twenty years the 
cost would be £203 8s. 4d., as against a rental of £190, while 
alter that time the annual repayment would actually become less 
than the rent, 
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A newspaper correspondent puts in a plea for the chough 
that ought to receive careful attention. ‘This bird, which we 
know from old writings to have been one of the most common 
and familiar of our native species, has now become very nearly 
extinct. Bunyan talked of choughs and crows as we would talk 
of rooks and jackdaws, but the histcrv of the bird is that it was 
reduced to a few specimens in Cornwall. The demand of collect- 
ing naturalists for eggs and young birds was so great that they 
were exterminated in this district. It was afterwards found out 
that they bred in South Wales, and the same history was 
repeated there. Very much the same thing occurred on the 
Island of Ilona, where a few birds used also to breed. Now 
those who make it their business to rob Nature have even found 
out some choughs in Ireland, and no doubt, if they are allowed 
to have their own way, we shall soon hear the last of the chough 
as an indigenous British bird. The proposal is that a special 
Act of Parliament should be passed, but failing that, that the 
landowners on whose property the nests are made, might perhaps 
be induced to take the necessary precautions, 


It is hardly possible to read the evidence given from time to 
time before the Royal Commission on Coast Erosion without 
coming to the conclusion that what is really required is some 
central authority which shall direct, control and harmonise the 
ellorts of local bodies to arrest the destruction of the land by the 
sea. The impression is much strengthened by the appeal which 
the Isle of Wight Rural District Council is said to be about to 
submit to the Commission from the concession given by the 
board of Trade to certain contractors to remove as much as 
400,000 or 500,000 cubic yards of the shingle-bed opposite the 
Needles. Knowing what we do of the very unexpected effect of 
the removal of much smaller portions than this of the foreshore 
on other parts of the coasts, we cannot feel altogether happy in 
the thought that a permission to move the shore on such a 
formidable scale can be given by a department whose duties are 
so extensive and so little specialised as those of the Board of 
Trade. 


“MY ISLE OF REST.” 
(Written on thinking of Waterton’s grave.) 


Tell me an isle where I may roam 
Along a cool sequestered shore, 
Where the wild seagulls make their home 
When weary of the ocean’s roar. 
Where from soft banks of mossy green 
The tender primrose lifts its head, 
And cruel hands have never been 
To pluck it from its peaceful bed, 
Where undisturbed the woodlands ring 
With mvriad voices of the birds, 
And o’er dark marshes wild-duck wing 
Their way past browsing lowing herds. 
Where on soft tufts of sunburnt grass 
The tuneful lark can gently light 
‘To watch the thistle’s snow-down pass, 
Borne by the zephyrs out of sight. 
In crystal streams the trout can lie, 
And on the banks the ousel rest, 

And to her bower bright Halcyon fly, 
And dainty wagtail seek her nest. 
Where crabbed o’erhanging willows weep, 

And graceful ferns stoop down to meet 
The am’rous waves, and foxgloves peep 

From out a wealth of meadowsweet. 
Where not a sound of human tread 

Can mar the joys that there abide; 
But only Nature’s songs, instead 

Of echoes of the world outside. 


Tell me that land! Vill thither wend 
feyond e’en whispers of earth’s strife; 
With God and Nature will I spend 
The last sweet moments of my life 
Tell me that isle; and if you say 
It is a place I ne’er could find, 
That will not take its worth away, 
lor it shall lie within my Mind! 
C. M. RICKETTS. 


In Mr. Henry Ffennell’s annual report on salmon fishing 
in 1907, it is stated that the results for the season were really 
satisfactory in some districts, and showed a marked improvement 
on previous years. In others, principaily in Scotland and 
Ireland, the catch was poor. There is a general complaint, 
which has been continued for several years, about the scarcity of 
grilse. A large number of salmon over 5olb. were caught by net, 
but “ monsters” were not so numerous as in former years. - The 
best netted in the Tay was one of 574lb., while one of 54lb., 
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another of 52lb. and one of 51lb. were taken from the same 
river. The Scotch Dee and the North and South Esk also 
produced other fish of over 5olb. The heaviest rod fish of 1g07 was 
taken in the Tay district, and weighed 614lb. Mr. Ffennell describes 
it as one of the largest fish taken from the river since the cele- 
brated ** King of Scots” was weighed and measured in London 
by Mr. Frank Buckland in 1870. The fish of 1907 was caught by 
Mr. Thomas Stewart, fishing with aworm. Dr.C. Childs caught 
one of 3o0lb. in the Awe, a 48-pounder was taken from the Tay, a 
47-pounder from the Earn; the largest Spey fish weighed 4g2lb., 
and the Duchess of Roxburghe landed the largest Tweed salmon 
of the year, weighing 374/b. Several fish were caught in the Irish 
waters weighing over golb. Not very many heavy fish were 
caught in the English rivers, but the Wye proved quite a notable 
exception to the others; it yielded one of 444ib., one of 43/b. and 
one of 4gilb. 


Not before time the Government has made up its mind to 
overhaul and rearrange the Board of Trade. As at present 
constituted, this body dates from 1786, when a Committee of 
Council was created for the consideration of “all matters 
relating to Trade and Foreign Plantations.” 
were éx-officio members ot it were the Archbishop of Canterbury, 


\mong those who 


the Speaker of the louse of Commons and the First Lord of 
the Admiralty. Of course, a Board in this sense is phantasmal; 
the work has practically been done by a President and a number 
of permanent Civil Servants. The proposal now is that it should 
be a real Board, and there are many reasons for making the 
change. As was pointed out in last week's number, the deveiop 
ments that are taking place in the Far East are likely to effect a 
vreat transfer of industries that have hitherto been carried on 
mostly in Great Britain to the countries that previously received 
the goods by importation. No doubt other wants will arise and 
have to be supplied, but an efficient Board of Trade should be 
able to co'lect tull information to lay belore the English captains 
of industry, so that their enterprise may be wisely guided. Tuat 
is only one of many great duties that it might pertorm. 


Colonel Yorke’s conclusion that the cause of the Shrewsbury 
accident. probably was that the driver fell asleep on the foot- 
plate ought to lead to a change in the ordering of th: hours of 
railway servants. Those who have studied the report will see 
how reasonable the deduction is. Martin seems to have been an 
excellent driver. [le was temperate in his habits and healthy of 
body, so that drink and sudden illness have to be eliminated as 
possible reasons for the catastrophe. All of us who have had to 
go for long stretches without sleep know how it will come on 
under unlikely circumstances. A man driving a fast horse has 
been known to fall asleep with the reins in his hand. Motor 
accidents have occurred owing to the driver dozing for a 
lew seconds. A man employed on alternate day and night 


shifts must be peculiarly lable to this form of accident. Nature 
adapts herself to circumstances. A journalist who has to work 
all night soon gets into the habit of being very wide awake 
when others are sleeping; but a chanze trom night to day 
work throws him cotmpletely out. The moral is that if the 
men who like night work were kept exclusively to it, they would 
he less likely to fall asl ep at ther posts. 


Phe Nursing Home is an excellent modern institution. 
Many invalids have bad reason to be grateful for the fact that 
they could be removed trom home and made equally sure of 
receiving skilled attention, enjoying comfort themselves and 
avoiding trouble to their friends. But even these great advan 
tages do not justify the extortionate charges too frequently made 
atthem. A suflerer has just written to the papers to complain 
that the cost of a very ordinary surgical operation and the use of 
a Nursing Home for one week cost him close on £80. A case 
recently came within the knowledge of the writer where /10 
was charged for a single night on account of a lad who went up 
to a provincial town to have a growth removed from his mouth. 
His father holds a very high local position. A more reasonable 
charge, though it, also, is high, is that of £6 a week for a lady 
on milk diet. Now itis right and fitting that the surgeon specialist 
should obtain a fee correspondent to his position, and an excep- 
tionally skilful nurse deserves exceptional payment. But why, 
in addition to these necessarily high charges, Nursing Homes 
should fora milk diet charge more’ than a first-class hotel jor 
board is what it is difficult to understand. 


In a recent issue of The Times, a contributor, whose remarks 
were backed up editorially, endeavoured to start a campaign 
against the notorious evils connected with the almost universal 
system of tipping. The facts are too well known. The waiters 
at hotels and restaurants, the servants at a country house, game- 
keepers and chauffeurs (the worst offenders), servants of every 
Shade and degree, are in the habit of expecting a gratuity. 
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Our contemporary does not suggest any promising remedy. 
His case is weakened by the fact that he adits the 
principle that a guest ought to reward extra service. We are 
of opinion that the evil could be reduced within reasonable 
dimensions. Some weeks ago the relatives of a waiter suing 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act were awarded com- 
pensation calculated on the amount of tips, although it was 
shown that the man had been in receipt of good wages. Now if 
every employer let it be known that it was his wish that servants 
should not be tipped, and if he dismissed those who were caught 
accepting gratuities, it is obvious that even if the practice were 
not brought to an end, a considerable liability would be avcided, 
and the poorer guests would not feel themselves unwillingly 
taxed. 


Until the arrival of the happy day on which tipping shall be 
ibolished from the land altogether, there are many who would 
like to know, as near as possible, what is the via media between 
the mean and the lavish. The writer who raised the question 
first took a very large view, and estimated that a week-end visit 
would sometimes cost a £5 note in tips. One of greater 
experience writes to contradict this. He does his tipping 
according to book. On a week-end visit he gives tos. to the 
butler, 5s. to the housemaid, and, if he has not a valet with him, 
10s. to the footman, while the chauffeur is given 5s. for driving 
a distance of four or tive miles. This is certainly doing the thing 
on a fairly liberal scale. We are told that the rule has now 
become quite cut and dried in regard to shooting to give the 
head-keeper 10s. a day for pheasant-shooting, 5s. a day to the 
loader and cartridge-carrier and 2s. 6d. a day to the man who 
carries cartridges. lven on this scale the head-gamekeeper on 
a large estate should do well out of tips in the course of a year. 
\nother correspondent gives the following table of tips: 
Ilousemaid 2s. 6d., footman 5s., butler 5s. or 1os., odd man 
2s. 6d., and chauffeur 2s. 6d. Ina restaurant he gives a shilling 
in the pound, which he describes as a generous rule. All this 
explanation, however, will scarcely reconcile the ordinary man 
to the giving of tips as a standard institution. 


SUNDOWN 
Now fold your hands. Have we not earned our rest 
Who wrought from palest dawn through noontide’s blaze 
Untiring, unrewarded, till the day's 
Last roses shed their petals in the West? 


Why need we climb by perilous paths unguessed, 
Ifeartsick for fear and blinded with amaze, 
To reach our goal, when all the rose-strewn ways 
Of Heaven lead to islands of the blest ? 
ANGELA GORDON. 


Judzing by what is reported from America as to the 
betting on the tennis match between Mr. Jay Gould and Mr. 
Eustace Miles, the success of the former must have been 
expected. Odds of three to one are said to have been laid 
shortly before the match, but the layers appear to have repented 
of their confidence and allowed the wagering to come down to 
nearly level terms when the match began. Mr, Gould won by 
four games to one, Mr. Miles gaining the third game only. 
lhus this has the appearance of a decisive victory. When these 
two were playing m England, although Mr. Gould just beat 
Mr. Miles for.the championship, the general opinion was that 
another battle would have a different result, and that Mr. 
Miles would have won then had he not, with conspicuous and 
more than necessary generosity, allowed Mr. Gould, who was his 
junior by twenty years, a rest to have his arm massaged for 
cramp. The result of the American match, reasserting Mr, 
Gould's title to the championship, may probably be taken to 
imply a marked improvement in the young American player's 
vame. At his age and with his style there was every reason 
in the world to expect it. 


A correspondent of The Times has given expression to a 
complaint about the New Forest that certainly seems to call for 
urgent enquiry. He says that the managers “have given 
instructions that the open gorse and heath—a broad strip at the 
side of every road—shall be set on fire.” This would be such an 
extraordinary thing to do that we hesitate to accept the story 
without confirmation. The correspondent asserts that in this 
way fifty miles of the roadside have become a blackened waste, 
and that no pains have been taken to save the fine old hollies 
and thorns. Local indignation he describes as extraordinary, 
and the only reason given for such a proceeding is that “ many 
fires have been lighted by mischievous persons.’ An old 
proverb says that fire puts out fire, but the application of it 
certainly is novel. The explanation of those responsible for the 
guardianship of the New Forest will be most anxiously awaited. 
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THE JAPANESE AT WORK. 


By Mrs. 


KIND-HEARTED waviarer 0 ice paused to condole with 

a Dorset hedger on the dulness and monotony of his 

work. ‘ Ah, weil, sir,” the rustic replied, “it all brings 

night.” The end of his day was the one bright spot 

on his horizon. The Japanese workman takes a 

happier view of his fate, goes on with his task as long as it is 
possible, and seems to leave it with regret. When one lands in 
Japan one receives the impression that bread-winning is there 
counted among the pleasures of life, and, really, in that good- 
tempered country | am inclined to think it is. Whether the 
occupation be a rough and laborious one, such as the cultivation 
ef rice, or the pounding of the grain under the huge beam- 
hammer, which it takes two strong men to handle, or the 
ornamentation of delicate porcelain, or the still more strenuou 
and minute work of ivory-carving, both labourer and artist seem 
io bring to it the unspoiled joy of the born worker, with whom 
patience and hope run hand in hand, to complete the task 
as perfectly as possible. To the looker-on it may appear 

















Herbert G. Ponting. 


weirisomely slow and monotonous —and monotony is a thing the 
Japanese dread and abhor so earnestly that one of the favourite 
names for a girl signifies the opposite, “ variety ot ideas,” or 
“freshness of thought.” If they are content to apply them- 
selves to one slow task day in day out, it is because they 
manage to be always interested in it, seeing in every stroke a 
prophecy of the fair result. This holds most especially witn 
the craftsmen, who are really artists, as the ivory-carvers are, 
and as their ancestors for hundreds of years have probably 
been. Not in one or two generations can the unerring eye, 
the firm but magically fine touch, be developed. Ivory is a 
Strange material; the most periect-looking tusk may prove to 
have internal striations and flaws which necessitate a modification 
of design when the work is already well advanced. ‘The tiny 
“netsukés,” of which collectors have carried whole cargoes 
away, are carved from the imperfect pieces which could not 
otherwise be used. Their unending variety and quaintness make 
them a kind of epitome of Japanese humour, sympathetic yet 
mercilessly true to life, whether it be that of man or beast, 


tepule or insect. The most advanced school of European 





LVORY-CARVERS. 


HuGu FRASER. 


realism seems conventional beside the view which the Japanese 
That which is true is never ugly to then\’; 
but to be true in their eyes the thing must be normal, or, at any 
rate, not repulsive—not an outrage, such as Nature o¢ casionaily 
perpetrates when she has been mishandied too long. It would 
be impossible for a Japanese to produce the horrors which 
crowded the annual Art Exhibition in Rome some two or three 
| remember an entire hall of the then new building 
filled from end to end with terra-cotta representations of ghastly 


~ 


take of such things. 


decades ago. 


detormities and diseases, the work, not of specialists preparing 
models for medical schools, but of so-called artists, who deliberately 
perpetuated these loathsome freaks, ‘The first aim of the Japanese 
atlist is to give the spirit of the situation which he has chosen for 
his subject. 
is merely pretty ; 


It gives him no pleasure to create an object which 
obviousness must he avoided; a thought, 
however slight, must be expressed, and, to make the work 
complete, the thought must be balanced by another, softening 
the first and producing the faint antagonism of emotion which 
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spells 1 terest. If the subject elected be one to excite pily, suc ! 
as the figure of some old beggar, hungry and ragged, | rsaken of 
men, then he is being made to smile at the quaint antics of beast 
or insect; the tattered fisher-boy is sure to be laughing over a 
good catch ; the mouse family is working with might and main 
to carry away an egy or a nut, You are almost sorry for 


the over-taxed little creatures, but the promise of final succe 


is at least comfortingly plain. If the frog is waiting to 
swallow the beetle that crawls confidingly towards him, 
the beetle 1s too intent on his own affairs to suffer any 
pangs of apprehension. Tears are never represented, unie 

they be those of a child whose smiling motier is close at 


hand to console him. On the other hand, where every care has 
been lavished on the picturing of youth and beauty and richness 
of costume, some sad or tender chord must be struck to tempet 
the sentiment of exuberance they would naturally arouse. “lhe 
most perfect piece of ivory-carving I ever saw represented an 
exquisitely beautiful woman, in robes of fairy splendour, turning 
her. head to look down on her child, who had cauyzlit at her dress 


aud was eagerly holding up a bunch of flowers. Tue flowers 
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mother was 
looking dow at child and 
flowers with an expression of 
dee | est love and sadness. All 
the story of life’s broken pro- 
mises was told in the glance 
which rested like a prophecy of 
orrow on the small upturned 
face. The Japanese never label 
their works of art; these appeal 
to the thought as well as to the 
eves of the beholder, and their 
creators will not cheat him of 
the joy of using his own 
imagination to understand 
them. 
Imagination is the special 
of the ivory-carver; he 
it at every turn. The 


man who sits, day after day, 


evolving a whole procession 
of elephants out of one huge 
tusk has never seen more than 
one, and that the moody cap- 
tive at Asakasa, in his life. Yet 
what variety, what entraim, he 
puts into his figures! Plod- 
ding elephants, trumpeting 
elephants, elephants seeking for 
food or teasing a companion, 
each gives a different phase of 
the creature’s habits and tem- 
per. As the tiny chisel travels 
over the precious surface, held 
in the right hand, but chiefly 
guided by the thumb of the 
left, the carver smiles at his 
own merry conceits, and forgets the days of toil wasted on a 
piece which in the end proved faulty, and had to be cast aside. 
He knows that Japan cannot do without him, for the skilled 
carvers are few, and their tasks very lengthy ones. The pro- 
fession belongs to the Arts, and is not reckoned in the commercial 
output of the country, like ceramics and lacquer - work. In 
ilmost all the other callings a whole family can be employed at 
the same time, even the little children helping in the primary 
processes ; but the carver works alone, and probably requires 
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BUDDHIST ABBOT OF IKEGAM1. Copyright 


much domestic waiting on from his family, since he dare not 
spoil his delicate touch by any rougher labour. 

Far at the other end of the artistic social scale sits the potter 
bending over his work with a face of mournful intentness, his 
left hand mechanically spinning his jar in its rounded socket 
while the right shapes the brim to a smooth edge. Here is 
monotony indeed, for the white or red or black earthenware is 
very friable before the last baking and only lends itself to the 
simplest forms. The pure white is devoted exclusively to 
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funereal and religious uses, and has perhaps been adopted 
because such ve eis must be of the most severe Shapes and 
quite without ornament. Ihe red or black clay is used for 
everything else—-the red for holding water and grain, the black 
for cooking utensi Ihe deep rich glaze of the black and the 

ft earthine of the red accord well with the brown house 


o much of the work of life is done and where on 
bright days the few 


porch where 
humble plants are brought out to grow in 
the sun. lhe potter always seems to be something of a 
hilosopher; he will be poor to the end of his days, for 
though everyone needs his wares, the extreme care with 
vhich they are used makes them last for many years I 
never have seen a shop devoted solely to them. Yet he is 
content to work on till his back is bent with long stooping 
and he comes to resemble one of those squat figures which 
the Japanese love to twist into vases or cigar mugs, the 
back of the neck being scooped out to provide the needful 
hollow. Between hit and the painter of delicate china 


‘ 


a great gulf lie lt is, I think, only of late years, since 
the opening of so many industrial schools, that women have 
been emp oyed on this w rk, whl h seems so appropriate for 
them, though delicacy of touch comes naturally to all classes 
of Japanese, the long wrist training required for their caligraphy 
proving of immense value in painting. The brush is held, like 


the writing * fud6,” more in the hand than in the fingers, and is 
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districts; but the Kyoto ware is still the most beautiful, the 
artistic atmosphere of the old ** western capital” having so far 
survived the onslaughts of the wholesale buyer. It is a relief to 
turn from his destructive progress to the seclusion of the great 
temp'es, where the old life is lived and the old beauties still 
are reverenced. The Abbot of Ikegamiis a very great personage, 
of the most conservative kind. I forget at this moment whether 
his office be hereditary in one of the noble families, as are those 
of the High Priests of Uyeno and of one or two other noted 
hrines; but he is a true aristocrat, and exercises a powerful 
influence on his surroundings, in spite of the fact that, the Court 
religion being pure Shinto, the Abbot of a Buddhist temple can 
never be a member of the imperial family. One of the present 
ISmperor’s first official acts was to divide the two religions, 
purifying the original worship, Shinto, as much as possible from 
the imported doctrines and practices of Buddhism. But Buddhism 
still numbers one-third more followers than Shintoism, and even 
professed Shintoists frequently turn towards it as death 
ipproaches, because Buddhism, in al! its seven sects, promises 
much in the future world, and the other cult is extremely reticent 
on this vital subject. For calm and secure content, few existences 
would seem to rival that of the Abbot of Ikegami. The temple, 
with its pine-shaded grounds, stands not far from Tokyo, in the 
green plain which stretches from the mountains to the bay. The 
park-like enclosures are full of sweet aromas, and, in the spring 
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almost upright, giving thus a clearness and value to the stroke 
quite unattainable by our slanted point. For china painting 
imagination and sense of colour are needed, as well as great 
uppleness of wrist. The more elaborately-moulded pieces give 
the note where natural objects are represented, but in the purely 
fanciful designs the taste of the decorator has full scope. 
Unfortunately, in the department of ceramics, as in so many 
others, much beauty has been sacrificed to meet the approval of 
the foreign market. Immense labour is expended on objects 
which are clumsy in shape and crude in colour. The European 
passion for crowding on ornament is directly contrary to the 
ipanese canons, just as our rooms, crammed with costly, but 
incongruous, bric-a-brac, excite no admiration in people who only 
bring out one beautiful thing at a time, carefully selecting that 
which is most appropriate to the season and occasion, display it 
to the best advantage, and change it for another before its aspect 
can weary the eye with the sense of sameness. 


\lthough we are accustomed to look on Japan as one of the 
yreat porcelain producers of the world, the trade is really a very 
restricted one, bringing in altovether about 5,000,000 yen 
(£ 500,000) a year, and employing just over 15,000 paid wor kers 
and some 3,000 families who carry on the trade in their own 
homes in the old Japanese fashion. The humble paper trade 
produces returns higher by 1,500,000 yen. The Kyoto neigh- 
beurhood, the most famous one for porcelain, has a very 
low output, coming third on the list of six chief ceramic 
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all abloom with white and pink fruit blossoms; the sea breeze 
sweeps the venerable buildings with gentle airs, the priests and 
acolytes silently come and go on their devotional errands. All 
intercourse with ordinary parishioners is carried on through 
the staff of curates, and novices, who are still going 
through their training, are always at hand to save the 
Superior from annoyance and interruption. He can study, 
or pray, or converse with chosen friends, as his mood 
dictates; he has, of course, heavy responsibilities in directing 
the spiritual and material affairs of his large establishment, but 
the people love the temple and support it liberally—-and then no 
one is ever hurried in Japan! The calm yet keen-eyed old Abbot 
is perfectly equal to his tasks and never in doubt-as to his duty. 
Has he not all the wisdom of the ancients in his precious books, 
all the authority of the Sage in the pearl and coral handled yak- 
tail sceptre which his forerunners brought from fly-scourged 
China and which has now become an emblem of sacred power ? 
He sits in the low golden light of the temple hall, the sacred 
gong—a thing of ancient Chinese beauty, too—close at hand, 
should he desire to call his subjects to prayer; his books, with 
their wonderful illuminations, occupy the place of honour before 
him; his silk gauze robes, shot with gold and green and purple, 
take archaic folds around him, and the tempered sunshine throws 
a mystic haze on his majestic figure. Had he not long ago left 
most mortal weaknesses behind, he would surely find it hard 
always to live up to such solemn state. I wonder if he knows ol 
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the existenceof the fortune-teller who has set up his booth by the 
temple gate? Here are no imposing surroundings to enhance 
the diviner’s personality ; his scarlet-covered bench draws the 
eye at once; in the full glare of the sunshine his bit of sheeting, 
painted with mystic signs of sun and moon, promising ail 
things to all men, flaps and bellies in the wind, and makes a fine 
background for his dark head. His few books are chiefly thumb- 
worn almanacks indicating the lucky and unlucky days and 
months of the year, 


In a rough earthenware pot he has his 
great stock-in-trade, the bundle of magic sticks of different shades, 
of which he grasps a handful and counts them backwards and 
forwards on occult lines of his own, till some kind of answer is 
sifted out and given to the anxious enquirer, who watches the 
process with a profound absorption of faith. The people believe 
he cannot err, and his gains, though small, are constant, for he 
always tries to give encouragement in bad cases and the best 
advice at his command in doubtful ones. In the towns he 
generally receives indoors, but out in the country the highway 
is his best harvest ground; it is interesting to watch the eager, 
© wistful, or sometimes almost despairing, faces of his clients, 
to whom he represents not only the decrees of fate, but a good 
tempered go-between by whom fate may perhaps allow hersell 
to be propitiated. ‘The fortune-teller confines himself to the more 
populous lowland districts; up in the mountains, where the 
forest seems all one fane of unseen powers, the wayfarer takes 
comfort from the contemplation of the stone Buddhas, as they 
are called, though most of them represent eminent disciples 
of Buddha, who sit at the feet of the great trees, their thrones 
embroidered with moss and creepers, eternally silent in the peace 
that comes to those who are “freed from the Wheel.” ‘Their 
work is over, their hands are folded and at rest; the leaves fall 
quietly around them, and the storms that rage through the forest 
cannot ruffle their calm brows. The manly sun-burned peasant, 
who must carry the yoke of labour for many a year to come, 
looks at them questioningly. Were these holy ones ever racked 
with care as to maintenance of family, landlord’s claims and 
increased taxes? If so, it was very long ago—yet, perhaps, 
they can still feel for the mortal who is living his hard-working 
life as honestly and kindly as he can. So he greets the holy 
ones reverently, and the brown sinewy hand will gather a few 
flowers and leaves and lay them in the folded fingers with an 
unspoken prayer for patience and strength—a prayer that will 
certainly be answered, although its address is a little vague. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


© previous volume of the annotated Tennyson has 

presented more food for thought than does the one 

which is just issued, Jdylls of the King (Macmillan). 

The notes themselves are not very important. The 

taste of to-day prefers that when a poet means to say 

‘icebergs’ he should say * iceébergs,”’ and not give a paraphrase 

like “the moving hills of winter.” Oue need not be possessed 

of extraordinary powers of divination to gather that “ drawing 
thicker breath’ means “ breathing more heavily”: 


and the children, housed 
In her foul den, there at their meat would growl, 
And meck their foster-mother on four feet. 


Such a line as the last searcely required the note “ Imitate the 
wolf by going on four feet.” Without, among the cattle of the 
field,” might be interpreted ‘* Bea mere beast” without theaid of 
the author, That a spate is a flood, a broach a spit, a Lent-lily a 
daffcdil, unhappiness mischance are explanations that scarcely 
require a dictionary. Why the late Laureate should have 
deemed it necessary to explam to his readers that rood is the old 
word for cross, and that “*manchet bread” is little loaves or 
rolls made of fine wheat flour, that doom means judgment and 
‘‘tower'd’’ means soared, we cannot very well understand. He 
might even have assumed that they knew the lines about the 
‘‘rathe primrose” sufficiently well to make the note unnecessary 
‘‘rathe, early (thence ‘rather’).’’ When the phrase “a widow's 
weeds" is proverbial, it was surely unnecessary to explain that 
the *“* beggar-woman’s weed” neans her garment. 

The interesting notes are those which are autobiographical, 
not lexicographic. ‘There are many pleasant little anecdotes of 
memories incidentally recounted in these pages. ‘Take, for 
example, Lady Tennyson's description of the poet's interview 
with Queen Victoria after publication of the famous dedication : 

He was much affected by this interview. He said that she stood 
pale and statue-like before him, speaking in a quiet, unutterably sad voice. 
There was a kind of stately innocence about her She said many kind 
things to him, such as ** Next to the Bible, /# A/emoriam is my comfort.” 
, She said that the Prince was so like the pic.ure of Arthur Hallam 
in Jn Alemoriam, even to his blue eyes. When A. said that he thought 
that the Prince would have made a great King, she answered, ** He always 
said that it did not signify whether 4e did the right thing, or did not, suv long 
as the right thing was done.” A. sad, ** We all grieve with your Majesty,” 
and the Queen replied, ** The country has been kind to me, and I am 
thankful.’ 
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We like to know that the exclamation of Lynette, ‘Good lord, 
how sweetly smells the honeysuckle,” was suggested 


at Aldworth on a summer night on the iawn about the honeysuckle that 


climbs up the house. 


“As careful robins eye the delver’s toil” was made one day 
while the poet was digging in the kitchen garden at Farringford, 
when he was much amused by the many watchiul robins 
round him. (On the other hand, it is always interesting to hear 
the great craftsman about his art. As in the following passage: 


The blank verse throughout cach of the twelve [dylls varies according to 
the subject. 

With three beats— 

And Balin by the banneret of his héim. 
With four beats 

For hate and léathing would have pass’d him by’ 
With five beats-— 

In which he scarce could spy’ the Christ for saints. 
With six beats 

What, wear ye still the same créwn-scandalous ? 
With seven beats 


The tw6-céll’d heart beating with éne fall strdke. 


But, after all this has been said, we have not yet come to 
the essence of the matter. The /dylls of the King have ever been 
the most popular part of Tennyson’s work. In early days, even 
the bitter and critical Saturday Review hailed their appearance as 
an addition to immortal literature ; and the poems have appealed 
to vast numbers of readers since then. Yet such revolt as there 
is from the dominion of Tennyson is, we believe, in large 
measure traceable to the dislike of the critical to these poems. 
As in architecture the pure unrestored Gothic is more prized 
than that which has been touched up and restored, so 
there is a kind of revolt against Tennyson’s elegant and 
highly-moralised rendering of the Arthurian tales. The 
truth is that he did not face the difficulty. It is a very 
easy trick, that of making an absolutely faultless hero. 
Second-rate novelists have adopted it since ever fiction was 
popular. It is much more difficuit to take your piece of common 
earth, a man with some measure of a man’s virtues and many 
of his faults and vices, and out of that material construct an 
interesting character. King David is the best example that we 
can think of—of a piece of erring humanity treated in this way. 
The biblical writer did not conceal his faults and weaknesses, 
and still he remains to all time a far greater and far more ideal 
knight than the Arthur of Tennyson’s dream. <And_ this 
criticism is nota critical one. It bites into the very bone and 
muscle of the poetry. It has wrecked completely what ought 
to have been the culminating point of beauty in a work of art, 
namely, the parting of Arthur and Guinevere. Arthur's 
righteousness could only be paralleled by that of the Covenanters : 


Lo! I forgive thee, as Eternal God 


forgives: do thou for thine own soul the rest. 


With all Tennyson's love of language, he never seems to have 
perceived that in the word “forgive” there is arrogance 
and egotism. If he had turned to the book which so often 
inspired him, he would have found there that the highest 
virtues are meekness and humility; that the saintliest in our 
estimation is the chiefest of sinners in his own. And if he 
went to that still greater book of ordinary human life, he 
would know that the man or woman who prevails is not 
the one who stands upon a height and says “I forgive,” but 
that other who knows that his own faults and follies are as 
great as those of the most miserable sinner possibly can be, 
and who, therefore, instead of trying to speak from a height, 
addresses those whom he desires to influence from a common 
level. Tennyson must have knowa that the central statement 
in the following passage was untrue, as far as legend was 
concerned ; 

I loathe thee: yet not less, O-Guinevere, 

For | was ever virgin save for thee, 

My love thro’ flesh hath wrought into my life 

So far, that my doom is, I love thee still. 


Purity, as Alfred Tennyson understood it, did not exist in 
society as it must have been during the time of Prince Arthur; 
and Malory makes no attempt to show that King Arthur in this 
respect differed from the others—quite the contrary. It would 
have been, therefore, an infinitely greater achievement if 
Tennyson could have taken his. King Arthur, not as some 
incarnate god, but as_ the lustful offender whom Malory 
pictures, and formed his hero out of that. Yet it would be 
wrong to insist too much upon this. . A bourgeois strain in the 
character of Lerd Tennyson is generally admitted, and it comes 
out in The Idylls chiefly because of the noble sincerity with 
which he put his whole soul into the poem. The fault is there; 
we see it in the passage quoted and in the death of Tristram—to 
take two of the most notable occasions. But, on the other hand, 
words cannot do justice to the exquisite and visionary beauty of 
that Morte d’Arthur which sti!! remains to-day the best of /he 
Idylls of the King, and an inalienable part of English literature. 
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YEAR ago at the time I write (the first week in April) 
the snow of bloom rested lightly on the blackthorn 
boughs, and never was it more lovely; but this 
season April has gone astray down some by- 
path and has forgotten to scatter her flowers before 

she wandered off dreaming. Not a single pearly bud has 
opened yet on the black boughs, even in sunny Sussex, 
and the celandines have begun to look up at them with 
wondering eyes from out their marbled tufts in the hedge- 
bank, to find out what has happened that they are sleeping 
so late; and—yes, the fickle maid has, after all, dropped a 
few primroses trom her dainty store as an earnest that she 
will come back, when her dreaming fit is over, to fill the earth 
with gladness. At any rate, the willows will have put on their 
best silken grey by Palm Sunday, even if they have no time to 
spangle it with gold, for Easter falls late this year, and last season 
we had to be content without willow-palms altogether, because 
Easter followed hard on Lady Day. Even the starlings are 
puzzled, and have continued their wheeling flight in flocks at 
sundown, long after their wonted time for pairing and setting 
about the serious business of making holes in the thatch 
to be ready for housekeeping. The truth is that last 
autumn trees and flowers settled down far later than they 
should for their winter’s sleep, and it follows that they are 
also late in waking. But spring is here, nevertheless. The 
hazel catkins hang brown and limp now that the wind has 
scattered all their pollen, which shows that the year is 
stepping on. The naughty little barren strawberry is laughing 
from her cosy nook on the sunny bank as she deludes the 
unwary into hopes of fruit by and by that will never come. 
Lords and ladies are pushing up their bright green arrow- 
heads, and, in moist places, rosettes of early ‘“ purples” are 
almost startling as they lie, like some basking reptile, in 
their strange mottling of strong maroon, Overhead the 
buds of the oaks and beeches are swelling, and the elms, 
earliest of timber trees, will soon be in flower. By the 
middle of April comes a sight within the boundaries of a 
Devon garden which some of us think worth a_ journey 
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to look at—a wilderness of great horse-chestnuts, where, 
beneath the trees, the ground being damp and to their liking, 
celandines in myriads have entered into possession. The 


fingered Jeaves of the canopy above are not long or broad 
enough as yet to cast more than flickering shadows, and 
thousands upon thousands of the gilded stars open wide to 
the sunlight. 

We may still go in search of Lent lilies. Of course, they are 
due much earlier, but antil lately there has been little « hance otf 
finding them in full gleam of beauty. Not by any means are they 
to be discovered wild in all parts of the country, but we are in luck 
if we know park, wood or meadow near at hand where we can 
gather them as we will. Did Elia, we often wonder—in a life 
that balanced between city desk and “enfranchised pen” 
entirely forget the happy childhood’s day and * pastoral walks ”’ 
when hosts of golden daffodils lay about him in the meads of 
Mackery End, where as a boy he might well have lain kicking 
under the shade of the tulip trees of the lawn, and idly throwing 
pebbles into the midst of the thronging galaxy? We cannot tell, 
but there they are, or were, only a few. short years ago. 
Fit emblems of life and youth and laughter, how beau- 
tiful they are! The woodland claims them, it is_ true, 
yet it is to open helds and pastures, or river-side, that daffodils 
seem of best right to belong. Not so with the primrose, 
whose true home, surely, is in the wood. Can we ever 
forget the wild grass rides through the centuries-old coppice- 
land of Cranbourne Chase, which lies on the edge of the 
bare chalk downs, where oak and holly and yew rise sparsely 
but proudly above the undergrowth of venerable hazel bushes ? 
There primroses nestle in April in every moss-grown hollow 
of root and boie in little colonies, lighting up each shadowy 
recess with their pale glimmer in that unconscious grace 
which no human planting could ever rival, for primroses do 
not spread a carpet of themselves, else would they lose half 
their charm. They consort rather in friendly companies 
together, pushing aside the dead relics of autumn and cradling 
their wrinkled leaves in softest club-moss. It 1s sad enough for 
the lot to be cast where there are no primroses for the children 
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to pi k, and it may be so as on ome of the coal measures 
even in happy ik ind. Hereabouts we have primroses, but 


they are chary of distributing their favours—here plenty, there 


none. Perhaps it 1s On account oO! pillering fingers that, not 
atisfied with flowers only, bear away roots as well, and, as 
ten as not, to ) dq purty € 
Wood-anemones are the earliest Sussex wild flower to 
come in profusion. When “God quieteth the earth by 
the south wind,” the floor of the woods is white, close 


studded with their silver stars, and in certain spots, where fight 
was fought, they blush into rosy pink—blood-stains of battle, 
the old folk persist, from the far-off days of Norman invasion. 


Whether this be so or no, the red flowers are always sought 
out and welcomed. It is of little use to gather them unless 
the precaution is taken of having wet moss in your basket 
to lay upon the severed stems. Then a bowl of them, set 


in their own deep-cut frills, is both charming and lasting; but 
once let them fade and they will seldom lift their drooping 


heads ayain. Later on, when the 


windflowers are passing, 
While the red- 
brown tints of young oak leaves have deepe ned overhead, 


and the beeches have been unfolding their silken plaits; when 


another kind of carpet is being laid down. 


the cuckoo sings all day and the nightingale—-in East and 
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sweet with the fragrance of the wild. No wonder when April 
comes that an English heart turns homewards, for what on earth 
is fairer than an English spring-tide ? ms Ba BM 
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Bikps N&AR LONDON. 


OTWITHSTANDING the steady and incessant growth of 


London and the vast additions each year in bricks and mortar 
to that hideous excrescence which Cobbett well called ‘*‘ The 
Great Wen,” tke birds and beasts quit their ancient territory on 
its outskirts with extreme reluctance, It is wonderful, in truth, 

how many species of birds may yet be identified within the 
London postal district. And where our small feathered friends are afforded 
some slight degree of protection from the raids of bird-catchers, schoolboys 
and other destructive folk, they will nest and bring forth young within sight 
and sound of our English Babylon with a contidence which repays a hundred. 
fold any small trouble that may have been taken to produce so excellent a 
result, The list of London b rds is, in fact, quite an astonishing une. 


A Bikp SANCTUARY. 


A Sunday or two ago I had the pleasure of visiting a bird sanctuary 


which has been established during the last few years in the Brent Valley, 
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South, but never in the West keeps us awake with his 
plaintive trilling half the night, slowly but surely the bluebells 
have been spearing up through grass and ferns and withered 
leaves. Full soon we shall tind ourselves wading in a sea of 
blue, so pure, so lustrous, that even as we look a shimmer olf 
azure haze seems to rise into the ambient air, and in all the 
world no sight more lovely may greet the eyes. 

One more joy, some favoured woods, but not many, have 
still in store when bluebells are on the wane —lilies ot the valley. 
Not growing everywhere like the bluebells, not even general 
as primroses are, and rarer far than daffodils, how we used 
to prize the lilies of one such favoured Kentish wood. The trees 
in it were thin, but there were large open spaces in the heart of 
it, where big timber had been cut, and round the stubs, sheaves 
of suckers made greenery. Though young silver birches here and 
there threw welcome shadows, there was plenty of sunlight and the 
lilies liked it, for all about they spread and spread. Small, modest 


things they were compared to garden lilies, but oh! so fresh and 
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actually within the London postal district. This refuge for wild birds owes 
its origin to the exertions of members of the Brent Valley branch of the 
Se:borne Society. The committee of this society have rented a wood of nearly 
nineteen acres, and placed a keeper there ; here, thanks to their exertions, a 
great measure of success has been attained, and many interesting birds and 
animals take advantage of their protection. On the day I visited the 
sanctuary, for example, I had the great pleasure of seeing a nest recently 
built by a pair of long-tailed tits, and, with ordinary luck, it is to be hoped 
that these birds may lay their tiny, delicate eggs and bring off their young, 
a feat by no means despicable if we consider that their nest lies actually 
within the area of Lo-don town. Here is a list of the birds which have bred 
within this excellent sanctuary during the last three years: Missel-thrush, 
song-thrush, blackbird, robin, nightingale, whitethroat, lesser whitethroat, 
blackcap, garden-warbler, chiff-chaff, willow warbler, hedge-sparrow, long- 
tailed tit, blue tit, wren, red-backed shrike, spotted flycatcher, chaflinch, 
greenfinch, bullfinch, yellow-hammer, carrion crow, lesser spotted wood- 
pecker, cuckoo, ring-dove and turtle-dove. This seems to me a goodly 
catalogue, which should be full of encouragement for those meditating similar 
protection schemes 
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ENEMIES OF THE SANCTUARY. 


Notwithstanding the fact that th: committee managing the sarctuary 
employ a keeper, and that on Sundays (always dangerous days for bird-lile 
near London) two or three members assist in patrolling the wood, there are 
various enemies almost incessantly at work Among these may be named 


' 
the carrion crows, which, in spite of the proximity of London, are numerous 


in this locality, no less than twenty-five having been counted tn the vicinity 


of the wood on a sit morning. These robbers are always on the watch 
during the nesting period, and eges and young birds suffer much from their 
depreda'ions On the very merning I was at the sanctuary we found the 
shell of a thrush’s re lately devoured by one of these bloodthirsty rascals. 


Lb vs In search of nests ire, Of C. urse, natural enemies always ae manding 


vivilance One may sympathise to some extent with the natural instincts 

h prompt every healthy lad to go into the country and seek for eggs. 
No naturalist can ever be evolved without satisfying such instincts. But for 
the brutal-minded boys, who rob from pur mischief, smash eggs and tear out 
nests, there can | no sympathy whatever Bird-catchers, again, are aiways 
in the f{ | On the Sunday on which I visited the Brent Valley Sanctuary, 
one of these gentry had had the impudence to enter the wood and set up his 
traps in a clear ng We found a decoy bird (chaflinch) in a cage, a stuffed 

finch on the ground and limed twigs set about. All these the bird-catcher 
had abandoned in his flight, on the appearance of the watchers. Gunners, 
oalers and mischievous roughs ill have to be included in the list of foes from 
whom the natural denizens of the wood have to be protected. 


Orner Biri OF THE SANCTUARY. 


In addition to the list of breeding birds which I have already given, 
there have been o rved in the Brent Valley Sanctuary and its immediate 
vicinity many other ¢§ :ecies Notable among these are 


the green woodpecker, which it is hoved may one day 
breed there. Brown owl, snipe, woodcock, sandpiper, 
pheasant, partridve, moorhen, lapwing, jay, kingfisher 
lesser black-bycked gull, yellow, pied and grey waxtails, 
tree pip, meadow pipt!, sky ar wryneck, goldfinch, 
wheatear, redstart, coal tit, the sedge and other warblers, 
and various other birds, To sum up, the efforts of this 


ociety have, in spite of many drawbacks and at the 


expense of much vigilance, been astonishingly successful, 
I look to see the good work of the committee followed 
by other kindred socicties in the neighbourhood of 


larve towns It ought to be said that much of the pro- 


tection thus afforded to the bir'!s in this piece of wood. 
land has been due to the unceasing efforts and the self 
devotion of various members of the society, One ol 


these members, for instance, has, during seventy-two 


con cutly sundays, given up the whole of his time 
during daylight hours to the patrolling and protection 
of the woodland in question, One cannot speak too 
highly of such self-sactrifi ind such enthusiasm, 


A TAME Kopin, 
In this sanctuary | saw o1 more example of the 


ging tameness of the robin One of these binis 





attends the frugal Suntay lunches of the watchers of 


the wood, and has become so tame and so familiar that 


it will feed readily from the hand. I and my friends 
proved this by oflerin , sm ill pie s ol meat on the 
palms of cur hands, The littl fellow made no fuss 
sbout our bei trangers, but flew down to each ef us 


in turn with pert t confidens , taking the morseis without 
the least sign of trepidation from our gloved and un- 
gloved han 

LEVERETS IN A GoLtr BUNKER. 

Phe last notes I contriluted to this column dealt 
mainly with hares and their ways. On_ the day that 
article was published I happened to be playing golf on 
some links (to wit, Willingdon) not far from the sea in 
East Sussex. Topping my drive at the third tee, Uran 
into a wmoderate-sized bunker, whither I walkea to 
extricate the ball. Arrived at the bunker, I saw what 
at first I took to be three lumps of brownish earth 
lying at the fvot of the bank Looking again closely, 
else than 


I discovered that these lumps were nothing 


three tiny leverets, evidently not more than a few days 


old, While | watched them, and called up my opponent 
to look at them, and even while I played my ball out, 
the little creatures moved not a muscle, though their 
eyes were wi open, and they were perfectly well 
aware of our presence, I} instinct which teaches this 


species that safety more often than not lies in the hal 


t 
of close squitting, was, in fact, perfectly well develope l 


in these tender creatures, Four days later I visited the 
bunker again This time I found only two leverets, 
which were now tucked away in hollows on the bar k, 
and almost concealed by tults of grass. A week later, 
when I looked again, these two had also varnished. | 


have an idea that the doe hare, which evidently did not 
dare to visit her offspring between the hours of 9. 30 a.m 
and 7 p.m., whe golfers were on the links, managed to 
get the little creatures away to a safe place. Why she 


had been fuolish enough to place them in so dangerous a 


position passes my unde:standing Within 200yds or 
300yds lies a ploughed field, where concealment would 
have been much more certain I Lelieve and hope that 


these little leverets escaped the various caddies who must 
have passed them constantly during four or five days— 
probably for about a week, During this time, also, 
scores of players must have passed the bunker. On the 


second occasion | touched both leverets, vet even then 
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they lay as still as death. The second of them, which, by the way, had a curious 
little white star on the centre of its head, objected to the proceedings by 
uttering two or three small grunts, which seemed to me to indicate more of 
anger than of fear. Hares, as most people who have reared them know, are 
distinctly pugnacicus animals; and until they understand that their captors 
are actually and completely their masters, they will fight quite ferociously, 
biting, scratching and boxing with their fore paws, until they have to own 
themselves vanquished. 11. A B. 


LEAD FIGURES — : 
; IN ARCHITECTURE. 


EAD statues as garden ornaments one knows, and scores 
have been illustrated in these pages. The important 
place they hoid in the history of architecture has not, 
however, been so generally recognised. It is one of 
the highest functions of sculpture to act as the hand- 
maid of architecture, and lead as a material for statues which 
decorate buildings has a value all itsown. Fer this | think there 
are two main reasons. The plumber in architecture is not 
generally regarded as a poetical figure, but as Professor Lethaby 
has acutely pointed out in his * Leadwork,” metal architecture is 
the architecture of the poets. It is a far cry from Homer to 
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Edgar Allan 
Poe, but to both 
the element of 
metallic treat 
ment in archi- 
tectureappealed 
as of the essence 
of romance. It 
is doubtless this 
feeling which 
gives such a 
charm to the 
lead-covered 
spire, whether 
it be the twisted 
staggering 
vagary of 
Chesterfield or 
the simple 
graciousness of 
Godalming and 
Barnstaple. It 
is this feeling 
also which gives 
an added charm 
to statues, 
architecturally 
used, when they 
are of lead. So 
much for the 
first reason. 


“FAME” AT DIICHLEY The second is 
simpler, less 
elusive and less arguable. It is an affair of colour. A statue 


on a building needs not to be obtrusive, but it may well 
be distinct. If it be carved of the same stone as the building 
which frames it, its individuality may be lessened. In 
London a lead statue will blacken and stand out against 


the whiteness of Portland stone. In the country, soft, clean 
airs will tone it to a silvery grey, which harmonises with all 
our varied building stones. There is thus in either case an 


emphasis given to the statue which is marked without being 
garish. ‘The halcyon period of the lead figure in architecture 
was the eighteenth century. The massive manner of such men as 
Sir John Vanbrugh and Lord Burlington demanded some relief, 
ind statues were a convenient method. They were largely used 
to decorate the parapets of houses of the heavy classic ty pe. At 
Ditchley, Oxfordshire, the seat of Viscount Dillon (to whose 
kindness | am indebted for the photograph reproduced), there are 
figures of a Roman general and of Fame. ‘The latter is 
trumpeting lustily and has a spare instrument in her left hand 
for emergencies. ‘The Roman soldier might easily have become 
deadly. His uplifted arm became loose, and was for safety’s sake 
removed and replaced by a wooden arm. As the lead arm weighed 
solb. this was a wise precaution. Happily the building accounts 
of Ditchley have been preserved. One Charpentiére (Anglicised 
into Carpenter), a lead-founder of Piccadilly, supplied the figures 
in 1722 and 1723, and the bills for them amounted to £35 and 
£20, a considerable difference not easy to explain. Seeing that 
the figures are 7ft. 3in. high, the late Mr. Charpentiére cannot be 
accused of the rapacity which is sometimes charged against 
modern plumbers. 
Fame seems. to 
have beena 
favourite subject 
with the Georgian 
statuaries, for the 
Fame in the 
gardens at Nun 
Monkton is a 
different figure, 
and I know a 
much smaller 
Fame in the hands 
of a collector. 

The Mart in 
Tokenhouse Yard 
is a_ place of un- 
sentimental associ- 
ations; but there 
was an atmosphere 
of fallen greatness 
at the sale of the 
gatesof Carshalton 
Park in December, 
1906. Not being a 
member of the 
Psychical Society, 
I cannot affirm 


that the shade of W. G. Davie. 
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Giacomo Leoni listencd to the auctioneer’s appraisement of 
his work. Had he been there he would doubtless have shed a 
ghostly tear at the final downfall of his grandiose plans. He 
designed a massive house which was to have been an orgy of 
statues, and by way of sample built the stone piers for the gates, 
set up thereon lead figures of Diana and Acton and fixed a 
stretch of beautiful wrought-iron gates and railings. And there it 
ended. The house was never built. Had it taken shape we 
should doubtless have seen some forty more lead statues standing 
sentinel on parapet and terrace. At Clandon and Stowe, Leoni’s 
rather clumsy art materialised. At Carshalton Park he achieved 
much with the aid of Catalini (to whom has been attributed the 
very fine stone carving on the gate-piers), and the artist who 
produced Diana and Actawon with their hounds, but the rest is 
silence, and the speculative builder with his desirable villa 
residences has succeeded where Giacomo Leoni failed. 

Mr. Reginald Blomfield attributes the Carshalton statues to 
the Piccadilly lead yard of John van Nost, a very popular lead 
founder at the 
beginning of 
the eighteenth 
century. The 
name van Nost 
occurs in con- 
nection with 
lead tigures 
until about 
1750. There 
was a sculptor 
of this name 
who worked 
largely in 
Ireland, doubt 
less the son ofl 
the Piccadilly 
van Nost. He 
appears to have 
started work in 
Dublin about 
1750, and there 
is much of his 
work there, 
but nearly all 
in stone. In 
the Upper Yard 
of Dublin 
Castie, how- 
ever, there are 
lead figures of 
Justice, Peace 
and Mars,which 
were put up 
in 1753. Ihe 
figure of wayne 
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Market Cross 


corporation. They advertised for designs and selected van Nost as 
“the most knowing and skilful statuary in this Kingdom,” but he 
elected to do George II. in stone, not inlead. In an old Dublin 
newspaper of 1765, among the London inte lligence there is the 
following note: “ Mr. van Nost,an eminent statuary from Dublin, 
is lately come over to take a model of His Majesty for a lead 
statue, which is to 
be erected in the 


Exchange about 
preparing in that 
metropolis.” The 
very fine eques- 
trian statue ot 


William III. in 
College Green, 
Dublin, is of 
lead, but as_ it 
was put up in 
1701, van Nost 
fils cannot have 
cast it. The 
Corporation Muni- 
ments record that 
the commission 
Was given to 
Grinling Gibbons, 
and he_ received 
payment for the 
statue. It is per- 
haps not too 
speculative to 
suggest that van 
Nost peve did 
the actual casting 
Copyright. of the statue for 
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t best example f the use of lead 
tatu n architecture, or, rather n 
that del tfhul middl world between 
inden craft and architecture which 
it iflord. Te uy there were no 


mn inipulation ol 


the Brothers 


lace gateway al 


reater artist mm «othe 
ite architecture than 
and, in then 
Syon tlouse, Brentford, they owe 
to lead. The Northumberland 
vave cle with his tail from the 
highest the gateway, but far 
interesting are the splendid pau 
of sphinxes at the ends of the colon 
I illustrate of these. They 
better than the smaller 
the gates of Devonshire 


idilly, 


much 
lion 
hance 


point ol 


nade, one 
are infinitely 
sphinxes on 
He use, Piece 
Lord Burlington 
where there sull remain 
replica in both lead 
Perhaps the least-known lead sphinxe 
in London are a pair high up on the 
inner or quadrangle side of the St: 
llouse L hese probably the late 
\nother delightful example of 


which came from 
villa at 


in the 
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piers, flanked by trophies of arms on 
the outer The Hampton Court 
lion is a more than 
the pair of lead lions at the Bar Gate, 
Southampton, who are sitting up na 
rather comic pose. They are a pleasant 


piers. 


convincing beast 


example of the strange efforts of the 
eighteenth century to devise new Gothi 
trimmings for old buildings. At Castle 
Hill, Devonshire, there are lead busts 
of classical personages let into circular 
niches at the court entrance. This use 
of busts in architecture may be said to 
have been begun in England by Cardinal 
Wolsey at Hampton Court 
but there the busts are of terra-cotta. 
At Ham House, Petersham, there is 
a large number of similar busts, but in 
lead, which form quite an architectural 
S¢ ulpture. Ham House 
was built at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and as this use 
of busts is very uncommon in England, 
the inspiration doubtless came from 
Hampton Court. In Norfolk there are 
two delightful market 
Swaffham and Bungay. Though not 
exactly alike, they are similar, and 
circular colonnade, with 
roof surmounted by a 
lead statue. At Swaffham the figure 
is Ceres bearing the horn of plenty. 
It is said to have been executed by 
a French artist, and [ amazingly large sum. 
The cross was built by the Earl of Orford in 1783. Butter 
was sold by the yard at markets held under the dome of 
this (so called, doubtless, because there is no cross). 
Let us mourn another decayed industry. ‘The similar cross 


Palace, 


gallery of 


crosses, at 
consist of a 
domed lead 
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at Dungay bears a lead figure of Astrma. It was set up 
in 1690, and was also a butter cross. Amorg other pleasant 
uses to which it was put were those of a cell for prisoners, a 
whipping-post and a place for the stocks. Under the dome a 
hook remains from which hung a cage in which prisoners were 
exhibited. Altogether Astraa has seen life during her 218 years 
on the dome. My last illustration shows a modern exampie. 
On a balcony of a house in Park Lane are lead Caryatides, and 
very graceful they are with their wind-swept draperies. 
LAWRENCE WEAVER. 


“OLD EDDARD.” 


LAD to see you again, ma‘am, that I am, meaning we 
are. Yes, me an’ ‘Liza’s gruffling along as the 
saying is; true the Parish don’t ‘low us over-much, 
but still we gits 
along somehow, 

an’ that’s a mercy, ain't it? 
You've no call to think I'm a 
grumbling at you; woman though 
you are, you can’t get them 
other men Guardians to raise 
the relief, that you can’t, can 
she, ’Liza ?”’ 

It is a summer’s afternoon 
and I am on my rounds, as Poor 
Law Guardian, visiting some of 
my ‘Pore ole things,” as they 
usually term themselves. Quaint 
old folk, with the strong accent 
of their county and curious ex- 
pressions, alas! fast dying, killed 
by the education, which my 
“ Pore ole things” never received 
in their young days and don't 
“hold with at all.” 

It is a low cottage, a sort of 
bungalow, with only a ground 
floor, where old Edward and 
Eliza live, and have lived this 
many along year. The farmyard 
is “close agin it,” and the old 
man does what he can on days 
when he feels a_ bit better, 
* puddling about,”’ as he calls it. 
He is eighty SIX. 

Standing at the door and 
looking towards the distant 
village, the corn in the big fields 
is reddening under the summer 
sun, telling of the coming harvest, 
and the treeless flat country will 
soon again be in its glory, the 
fields a mass of yellow corn, alive 
with “ sheens,” and men and boys 
cutting, carting and carrying it 
home. The spire of the fine old 
church stands out alone on the 
horizon; it alone can be seen, 
the rest is hidden in the more 
wooded village in which it 
stands, in the deep dip below 
the hull. 

Eddard and *Liza stand with me at the door, and in 
answer to my question as to how long they have lived in 
the little cottage, a mile away from their village, Eddard 
becomes loquacious, and, seeing I am in for a long story, 
I suggest a return to the cottage, and we sit down to hear 
his life-story, or as much as he is inclined to tell, on this 
warm afternoon. He points out three faded photographs, in 
maple frames, hanging in a row on the wall facing the door. 
“Jus’ you look at ’em,” he says, and I do so, noting that the 
style of dress and surroundings in the three women varies a good 
deal, pointing to many years ago in two out of the three. The 
third face puzzles me not a little, till, glancing at old 'Liza, 
who sits nodding her head at Eddard (she is a “ bit ‘ard of 
‘earing”), | see a likeness—dim, but unmistakable, in spite of 
the best clothes and the lapse of years—to the ’Liza of to-day. 

“Yes, they’'m the three,” says old Eddard, sitting against 
the door, and blowing his nose violently with his red bandana 
handkerchief. “They'’m my three pore ole things ; now they do 
say as marrying ruins one, they do, but I've no call to say so, 
and I knows a bit about it; yes, I've done middlin’ well. I'm 
in my eighty-seven, and my son who's an oldish man now, ’e’s 
sixty-five and in’is sixty-six. Well, now I married at ninetcen, if 
you're pertickler, let's say nearly twenty. I've ‘ad them three 
Wives, three good ‘uns, no man could ‘ave ‘ad better. My fust, 
well look at her, she’s the fust of they three picters, that be she. 


i. G. Davie 
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Wonderful nice-looking she was counted in her day, fresh face, 
buxom-like and fit to live to ninety, but no, she wor'nt 
long, seemingly, for this wicked world, for the Lord 
he took her at forty-three, pore thing. I lived along with 
her very comfortable like for nigh on_ twenty-five year, 
then she was took all of a sudden with one of they 


apploplex fits, an’ she was soon gone. I took it very ‘ard, and, 
oh, my! I did miss her; but, after a bit, | looks about me, and, 
thinks I, well, I'll marry again. That's her, my second, next to 
Betsy —Jane, there. I puts ‘em in the order in which I ‘ad 'em, 


doesn’t I, ’Liza? He bawled this last remark to the nodding 
Liza, saying, in an undertone, “ She's a bit ‘ard of hearing, she 
is.” Apparently the constant nodding meant something to him, 
but I never fathomed its meaning. 

He continued, ** Well, as | was a-saying, I took Jane there for 
my sec ond, anda eo did ‘un she was to me, as I was, of course, to 
her, though if I'd had any idea she'd have gone ba’ore me, | 

dunno as I should have took 


her. Anyhow, she didn’t stay 
long wi’ me. What she died 
from I never rightly could make 
out. They doctors use such un 


common fine names nowadays; 
but she expressed it as how she 
‘ad something which seemed all 
the time to be a-growing in her 
inside, leastways that’s what she 
took it to be, and she grew 
wonderful thin and was full of 
pain for the last six months of 
her life. And,oh! she did seem 
that fanciful and touchy like. 
Then the good God he seed fit 
to take her away, and I was a 
widderer again. I took it harder 
than ever this time, yes I did, 
though my neighbours all said 
as how it was the will of God. 
Well, no doubt it were, I'm not 
going to say as how it weren't, 
only I do say as how it do 
seem wonderful ’ard on a man 
to be left a widderer twice and 
see his neighbours only ‘bliged 
to marry once and keep thei 
partner all their life long mostly. 
I don’t see no meaning in the 
will of God when it strikes a 
man so. No, | don’t. 

“ Well, 1 lifts my head after 
a while, and begins to look about 
again, for whether marrying’s 
good or not, my meaning is this, 
that if you're once married, well 
it ain't good to be unmarried, so 
to speak, and I'd ’ad two doses 
of both, as you tnay say, by this 
time. Well, 1 casts my eye on 
*Liza there, and thinks I, she’ll 
do me well, she seemed willing- 
like, so we made a match on it 
and here we be. | can Say as 
"Liza don't regret it, no more 
don't 1. We've lived wonderful 
comfortable like together for 


twenty year now, and the best on it is, as | do believe, as 
she'll not be the fust to go this time, seeing as how she’s a 
sight younger than me. I've ‘ad my share of being a widderer, 


an’ I think it’s time as one of my wives seed a little on it; 
don’t you, ma'am? But there’s one thing—I’ve always done 
my duty by ’em; they'll all say the same when we meets in 
Heaven. I’ve no cause to blame mysel’ for nothing, no I ain’t; 
that’s a comfort, and I reckon it’s more than many husbands 
can say as have had three. Duty is duty, an’ I’ve done it by 
all of ’em. ’Aven't 1, Liza?” he bellowed to the still nodding 
litthke woman. 

“That you ‘ave, to all three, Eddard, an’ no one has any 
call to say which you fancied most; you'm a good husband 
to all on ‘em.” 

“Must you be a-going, ma’am? Well, good day, come 
agin soon, we’m always glad to see you and have a little talk; it 
cheers us both, and | reckon it’s a nice change for you. ’Liza, 
the lady must be a-going; you jest get ready for to shave me. 
Yes, she always shaves me; all my wives did. There's just 
enough light, and it’s more than a week since you last done it.” 

A few months after this conversation was written “ Old 
Eddard” passed away, his wish granted, for he was not left a 


‘“‘widderer’’ again. ‘ Pore ole ’Liza”’ is left alone, and has 
moved, with her black and white cat, into a cottage in the village 
to live with a relative. EK. Mary Forpuam, 
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LORD HUNTINGFIELD. 





“ EVENINGHAM HALL’S park lands make a wide 


green patch on the map of East Suffolk, lying on either 

side ol the highway which there wanders with many 

a curve and turn from Halesworth towards some 

uncertain goal—Framlingham or Debenham—among 
the maze of Suffolk lanes. ‘The sea is seven or eight miles to 
eastward, and on that side there is ancient reason for furtive 
lanes and windings and crookings. lor there was a time when 
the sea might bring an enemy ashore, and East Anglians did not 
love straight rowls running seaward, tempting outlandish men 
to an inland foray. ‘Ten miles due north of Heveningham were 
the thick walls of Bu gay Castle. “ Were I in my castle of 
Bungay upon the river of Waveney,” sing the Ligod of the 
ballad, “Ll would ne care for the King of Cokeney,” and 
at Hleveningham we are on what were Bigod lands, held in 
Domesday Book by tenants of Roger Bigod, ancestor of the 
Earls of Norfolk, five generations of proud rebels. But by the 
thirteenth century, at least, Hleveningham Manor was in the 
hands of a race that took a surname from it, the Heveninghams 
of Heveningham. A stately name and a proud race, if we may 
judge by the genealogy compiled to delight their complacent 
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eyes. The first ancestor upon their pedigree scroll was a far 
flight beyond the Conquest knights or Saxon thanes who 
satisfied their most ambitious neighbours. In cold blood 
Heveningham recorded his belief that his line began with 
Arphaxad, one of the knights who watched Christ’s sepulchre, 
and slept as the stone was rolled away. “ This Arphaxad,” 
says a manuscript now in the hands of the writer of these lines, 
** was surnamed Geflrey Maundevill of whome Maundevill Earle 
of Essex descended.” From Arphaxad the historian of the 
family hurries us with one breathless leap of a thousand years 
to his descendant, Walter Heveningham, a lord of Hevening- 
ham, **who lived ano 19 of Canutus the Dune,” as improbable 
a figure to the doubting antiquary as an Arphaxad with 
Maundevill for an alias. Between Walter and Sir Arthur, for 
whom this pedigree was recorded in 1597, lie twenty Heven- 
inghams, all knights, the matches growing more splendid as the 
ancestors mount the page into the regions beyond historical 
criticism. Here and there is anecdote and comment. Thus we 
learn that a certain Sir William was with King Richard I. at the 
siege of Acon in Syria, at which time a Saracen called Sapher, 
captain of that castle, challenged any Christian to combat, and 
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was slain by William in sight of his king. This tale is vouched 
for by appeal to the fact that the family crest was ever a “ Morian’s 
head.” Old Heveningham seals, however, show the crest as a 
pair of long a better bearing for those who heard and 
believed the story of Arphaxad. 

But even when Arphaxad is discredited and Walter the 
knight of King Canutus sent to join the slayer of Sapher in 
the book of lying legends, it is not difficult to give these 


ears, 
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Heveninghams a long pedigree. A Simon of Heveningham 
in King John’s time and a Peter of Heveningham living on the 
lands 16 1235 may have been ancestors of the line, which can 
be easily traced to Sir Philip of Heveningham, who in 1271 
had a charter of free warren here and in his manors of Little 
Totham and Steeple on either side of the Blackwater in Essex. 
The family arms suggest that they were kinsfolk or tenants of 
the Mandevile Earls of Essex. Knight follows knight, although 
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not with the unbroken regularity of the old pedigree, which 
asserts into the bargain that each Heveningham knight wasa 
banneret by hereditary prescription. They were cousins to 
those Pastons whose happily-preserved letters give us back so 
much of the household life of our [English forefathers, and on 
the Paston side in the long Paston quarrels. This is as much 
as to say that they were for the White Rose, and Thomas 
Heveningham of Heveningham had a life annuity given him by 


Richard Crookback. This Thomas acquired Ketteringham in 
Norfolk by his marriage, and thereafter this important manor 
became the chief seat of the house, Heveningham being 
probably used as a dower house, or a house from which its 
lords might go to follow the deer which fed in its shaws. 
There remains a deed in which Thomas’s son Sir John, with 
his wife Alice and his son Anthony, grant to Squire Nicholas 
Bohun a buck in summer and a doe in winter to be taken in 
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Heveningham Park, the said Nicholas at his pleasure shooting 
his buck with the long bow or hunting him with his greyhounds, 
giving word beforehand to the park kee per. 

By all the rules of novelists a proud race of knights and 
and fighting men, living at home on their 
immemorial acres, should have been hot cavaliers when the time 
came to be up for King Charles. But the party of King Charles 
the party of the courtier rather than the country gentle- 

William Heveningham, squire at Heveningham when the 


squire 3, sport men 


was 
man. 


ee 
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troubles began, sometime sheriff of his county and member for 
Stockbridge, took the Parliament side, and foilowed it without 
swerving. On three days he attended the High Court as one of 
those who sat in judgment on the King, although his name and 
seal are not found with the others at the foot of the death warrant. 
ut he had gone far enough to peril his life at the Restoration, 
although importunate in his pleas for meicy. He had surren- 
dered himself, the first to come in on the King’s proclamation, 
and made the most of the fact that he had not signed the 
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warrant, although 
Bradshaw had 
begged him = to 
stand in with his 
desperate fellows. 
Also in petitioning 
the Lords he 
remembered that 
he had been a 
good friend to at 
least one unfortu- 
nate cavalier, his 
own brother, 
Colonel Arthur 
Heveningham. 
This was an un- 
lorlunate remem- 
brance, for the 
colonel’s widow 
still lived, and 
was ready to 
swear that he had 
cheated her and 
her family, 
turning them 
penniless out of 
doors. But 
interest of power- 
ful kinsfolk saved Copyright. 
him at last from 

the scaffold. His wife, an earl’s daughter, was in no mind 
to be a gallows widow, and she found friends at Court. 
Squire Heveningham stood up in the Old Bailey dock and 
had sentence of death, but he was carried away to live out 
his days in one of the towers of Windsor. The Lady Mary 
Heveningham recovered the estate forfeited by attainder, and 
had even some hope of seeing her husband sent down to her 
custody at Ileveningham, where she then dwelt. But his 
death, after eighteen years of captivity, put an end to het 
petitions, and when his body was carried to the vault at 
Ketteringham she did not dare to mark the place of the 
regicide’s burial with aught more than a plain black stone. 
Before her death she had grown so bold as to set up a monu- 
ment for husband, wife and children together; but William 
Heveningham’s name was never carved on it, and in later years 
the village loyalists of Ketteringham broke in upon the coffin 
of the man who had judged a king, scattering his bones. lhe 
widow died when William of Orange was on the throne and 
Hleveninzham’'s deed of fifty years before had become an old 
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tale. But Le 
Neve, the herald 
who saw her lie 
in state in_ het 
Jermyn Street 
lodgings and 
through the = city 
towards Kettering 
ham with funeral 
pomp of pennons, 
scutcheons and 
bannerols, was 
scandalised at the 
sight of an 
attainted man’s 
widow having so 
much honour fron 
the undertakers 
Like many anothe 
son of a Puritan 
rebel, the regi- 
cide’s heir found 
his way to the 
Court and had his 
knighthood at 
Whitehall. His 
daughter Abigail 
brought Kettering 
SOUTH LAWN. “COUNTRY LIFE." ham and Heven 

ingham to het 
husband, Henry Heron of Cressy, who at the end of the 
century sold the Suffolk estate to one John Bence. About the 
same time died Henry Heveningham, son of the cavalier colonel, 
lieutenant of the King’s Guard of Gentlemen Pensioners and 
last male of the race of Arphaxad. 

Within litth more than half a century Heveningham 
changed owners four times by bargain and sale. John Bence's 
son Alexander sold to George Dashwood, who dwelt here ten 
years and sold to John Damer, who sold in 1752 to Sit 
Joshua Vanneck. There the buying and _ selling = stayed, 
for Sir Joshua’s heirs are still at Heveningham. The new 
lord of Heveningham was born in the Low Countries, one 
of the six sons of Cornelius van Neck of LRKotterdam, 
Paymaster of the Forces. Of the six there remained in theit 
own land an attorney- general of Holland, a Rotterdam 
magistrate, a Maestricht professor and a burgomaster at the 
Hague. Gerard and Joshua came together to England and were 
merchants of that little colony of rich Dutchmen whose noble 
houses in the Austin Friars, with their painted ceilings and 
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married the widow 
of the Rank of 
made a baronet, and wife 
Austin Friars vault, witha 


Neck died in 17 50, 
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amazingly wealthy, giving some £100,000 to his brother Joshua, 
the purchaser of Heveningham. ; 
the stone that covers “ Mevrouwe Marianne van Neck gebooren 
Daubuz, huysvrouw de Heer Josua van Neck,” who also died in 


Neat 


the Dutry monument is 


After her death the widower created a_ baronet, 
retired to Putney in Surrey, and within two years 


was 


he had 
ILuntingfield. 
Huntinglield lands he found one of those ancient manor houses 
for which the 
ground of 
six massy 
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bought Heveningham and its adjoining manor of 


Heveningham Hall was his dwelling, and on his 
antiquary may mourn. Sir Joshua cleared the 
it, a barbarous hall whose roofs were held up by 


oaks. Heveningham served him without rebuilding. 
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“The old house,” as he wrote in 1754 to Dr. Ducarel, 
“built by the family who gave their name to this village” 
who took their name from it would have been more accurate 
“has been. pulled down about forty years since, the present 
house being built at that time by one Squire Bence” Of 
the Heveninghams’ house Sir Joshua noted that the old offices 
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remained, where the initials of the regi ide and the date of 
1653 were yet to be seen. Within a year of Sir Joshua’s 


death in 1777, Sir Gerard, his son and heir, began the great 


house which now stands among the beeches and oaks of 
Heveningham park. ‘Taylor was the designer, the Taylor who 
is best remembered in London by the Lincoln's Inn square 
of Stone Buildings. James Wyatt, an architect of a lighter 
hand—a ruthless hand when a cathedral chapter was feeing 
vandalism —finished the work, carrying out Taylor's plans except 
in the western work. Much of what might be taken for freestone 
is a stucco composition; but this new Heveningham Hall, with 
the hunting horns of the Vannecks high over the Corinthian 
pillars of its northern front, has all the mass and stability which 
Sir Robert Taylor could assure to his patrons. The ground-floor 
windows of the centre are deeply set as the shot-windows of a 
Norman donjon, the pillars above raise a weight undisguised by 
carved swags and medallions of the frieze. Phe pedim« nts of the 
wings top solid temples. Commissioned to build law courts fot 


London, a Bank of England or a royal palace, Sir Robert 
Faylor would have made little rearrangement of the columns, 
the arches and the balusters that served him at Heveningham. 
Phi tately entrance, great as a paved court, would receive 
dividend-seekers, litigants or courtiers as fittingly as it would 
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open to the guests of Sir Gerard Vanneck. The saloon has 
space for a King’s Bench hearing or for a Royal levée. Valls 
and ceilings here are decorated in the Italian taste and by an 
Italian’s hand, that of Biagio Rebecca, “ the facetious paintet 
whose brush-tricks of figures lit and shaded until they seemed to 
step from their canvas delighted the connoisseurs of Farmer 
George's Court. Poor Rebecca, if we may believe his fellow- 
painters, lived long enough in England to forget his native 
tongue, but not long enough to acquire another in exchange. 
He would paint you a history piece, a ceiling or a peep-show 
picture, and he died miserably poor, forgotten by those whom he 
had amused. 

When all is said, Heveningham remains one of the greatest 
houses in Suffolk, set in a fair scene, the Blythe River widening 
to a lake in the hollow ground before it. The lonz avenue to 
the hall is famous, and our illustrations show lawns and gardens 
in every note, from the stately beauty of the scene on the 
southern lawns, terrace and dark trees behind it, to the wild 
tangle of flowers under the lee of the kitchen garden wall. 

The Irish peerage given to Sir Joshua Vanneck, third 
baronet, and member in six Parliaments for the old Heven- 
ingham borough of Dunwich, came before the end of the 
eighteenth century. Its title was taken from the historic manot 
of Huntinghield; but Lord Hunting- 
field of Heveningham Hall is the full 
title of the head of the house of Vanneck 
who is master of this pleasant place 
and lord of this manor. O. B. 


A GLIMPSE OF OLD 
. " 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 
T happened the other day that the 
writer lighted upon a reprint of 
a very quaint little booklet, origi- 
nally published in the year 1610, 
which gives just a glimpse into 
what is still a remote part of Hereford- 
shire, though it bears the romantic 
name of The Golden Valley. The 
title of the book is eloquent of more 
leisurely days than these, for it is 
**Most Approved and Long-experi- 
enced Water-Workes, containing The 
Manner of Winter and Summer- 
drowning of Meadow and Pasture, by 
the advantage of the least River, 
Brooke, Fount or Water-prill adjacent; 
thereby to make those grounds (especi- 
aily if they be drye) more Fertile Ten 
for One. As also a demonstration of a 
Project, for the great benefit of the 
Common - wealth generally, but ot 
Herefordshire especially, by Rowland 
Vaughan Esquire.” This Rowland 
Vaughan came of a fine fighting stock, 
more given to the sword than to the 
pen, for he was a d.rect descendant of 
Sir Roger Vaughan who was killed at 
Agincourt, and who married Gwladys, 
daughter of Sir Wavid Gam, one of 
the chief heroes of that great day. It 
will be remembered that Gam, when 
sent to reconnoitre the French troops, 
brought back the terse report that 
there were enough to kill, enough to 
make prisoners and enough to run 
away. Rowland was nephew to Dame 
Blanche Parry, the friend and chief 
bed-chamber woman to Queen Eliza- 
beth, and another lady of his house was 
wife to the great Admiral Hawkins. 
He himself had served in the Irish 
wars before he returned to the paternal 
house of Bredwardine in Herefordshire, 
and settled down as a quiet country 
gentleman. By chance he noticed one 
day a stream of water issuing from a 
mole-hill in one of his fields, and the 
sight turned his mind to the subject of 
irrigation. From that time forth he set 
himself to construct, at great expense, 
an elaborate system for ‘ drowning”’ 
his meadows at due intervals and to 
persuade a too-conservative generation 
of the wealth that was running to 
waste in their “ Brookes, Founts and 
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his book is headed, **The Manner of 
My Drownings,” but what exactly his 
system was it passes the wit of man to 
discover. Whether he really succeeded 
in making his ground “ more fertile ten 
for one” does not appear, nor does he 
seem to have found many imitators, 
although, as he quaintly remarks, * It 
is grone to a kinde of proverbial! 
speech in the Golden Vaile that hee 
that doth drowne is a good Husband: 
hee that may and wil not is figured out 
with the sillable, Fu.’’ Two or three 
grass-crown mounds and entrenchments 
are all that now remain to tell the tale 
of the summer and winter drownings of 
Rowland Vaughan, Esquire. 

Much more interesting than this 
irrigation scheme is the other plan that 
had its birth in the fertile brain of the 
same ingenious gentleman, his Project 
for the great benefit of the Common- 
wealth. ‘This was a plan to form a 
large industrial settlement in the heart 
of the Golden Valley, where, under a 
sort of paternal despotism, a number of 
workers were to be housed, fed and 
provided with all the conveniences of 
life that the seventeenth century con- 
sidered nec essary. 

Whatever may have been the 
merit or fate of the scheme, the book 
possesses a good deal of interest, 
because of the light that it throws 
upon the condition of this part of 
Herefordshire at the end of the six- 
teenth and beginning of the seven- 
teenth centuries. Vaughan describes 
the land as being “the richest yet (for 
want of imployment) the plentifullest 
place of poore in the Kingdome.” 
Within a mile and a-halt of his house 
every Way there were, be says, five 
hundred poor habitations, the dwellers 
in which made a_ precarious living 
principally by spinning flax and hemp, 
and his account of the poor man’s year 
is worth transcribing at length: 


ESTES 





They dispos: the seasons of the yeare 
in this manner. I will begin with May, June 
and July (three of the merriest months for 
beggars), which yeeld the best increase for 
their purpose, to raise multitudes: Whey, 
Curdes, Butter-milke and such belly-provision 
abounding in the neighbourhood, serves their 
turne. As Wountes or Moles hunt after 
wormes, the ground being de!ve-able, so these 
Idelers live intollerablie by other meanes, and 
neglect their paintull labours by oppressing 
the neighbourhood. August, September and 
October, with that permission which the Lord 
hath aliowed the poorer sort to gather the 
eares of c.rne, they do much harme. I have 
seen three hundred Leazers or Gleaners in one 
Gentk man’s corne-field at once. So this army 
holdes, pillaging Wheate, Rye, Barley, Pease 
and Oates. Under coulour of the last graine, Copyright. 
Oates, it being the latest harvest, they doe, 
without mercy in hotte bloude, steall, robbe Orchards, Gardens, Hop-yards 
and Crab trees: so what with leazing and stealing they doe poorely maintaine 
themselves November, December and almost ali January, with some healps 
from the neighbeurhood, The last three months, February, March, and 
Aprill, little labour serves their turne : they hope by the heate of the sunne 
(seasoning themselves like Snakes under headges) to recover the month of May 
with much poverty, long-fasting, and little praying: and so make an end ol 


their yeares travell in the Easter holy-dayes. 


When we turn to spiritual matters the outlook is even worse. 
The author appears to have been a pious, godly soul enough, 
though he rather oddly describes himself as “no Papist 
nor Puritane but a true Protestant according to the King’s 
Injunctions,” and he evidently took a considerable interest in the 
religious welfare of his poorer neighbours. In pre-Reformation 
days the Valley can have had no lack of priestly ministrations, 
for at one end of it stood the noble Cistercian Abbey of Dore, 
the chancel of which was rescued from the hands of the spoilers 
by one Jchn Scudamore, of pious memory, and still serves as the 
parish church, thoagh sadly in need of complete restoration. 
Besides this there are several other ancient churches, in close 
proximity to one another, before Dorstone, the other extremity 
of the Valley, is reached. As in many other remote parts ol the 
country, the dissolution of the monasteries and the general 
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uprooting of old standards of faith and practice had, at first at 
any rate, an entirely disastrous effect. It would seem that in 
the Golden Valley the people almost relapsed into heathenism 
Untaught and uncared for, the hungry sheep looked up ind were 
not fed. One of the dispossessed monks of Dore, however, 
remained faithful to his calling and still continued to instruct the 
people, no one apparently hindering him. Rowland Vaughan 
himself had a righteous horror of anything that savoured of 
popery, so it is through very hostile glasses that we catch a 
glimpse of the old monk’s work. ‘‘ Hee did expound without 
licence, deride and sever the corps of the Word from the Spirit, 
so spoyling the Scripture with idle intentions, that at his end 
he left neither Protestant, Puritane, nor Papist, but a few of 
the simpler sort, more inclined to Masse than to sound Religion.” 
It would be interesting to know whether, in many other instances, 
the dispossessed inmates of monastic institutions continued, like 
this old man, to work among the people in rural districts. 
Religion of any kind seemed to be at a very low ebb in this 
part of Herefordshire when Vaughan wrote his book, and the 
remedy that he proposed was to establish what he called a 
preaching minister. The impediment to such a course was the 
extreme poverty of the benefices in the Golden Valley. One of 


' 


them, Turnastone, had “onely one inhabitant to make a 
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congregation: the living extending itselfe but unto ten pounds 
. introductory epistle to Lord Pembroke, 
Vaughan explained his desire of uniting the three 


yearly, so, In Hil 
neigh- 
Louring parishes of Peterchurch, Vowchurch and Turnastone, 
the combined incomes of which would make a sufficient stipend 
ior a preacher and his curate. It is curious to note how, in 
this, as in other instances, he anti pated the ideas of some 
relormers of our own day; but he was met by an obstacle, all 
the more vexatious as it was of his own making. About a 

years before the publication of his book there came to 
him a young minister, apparently not in Holy Orders, who had 
‘a good witte, a good memory, and a pritty dribbie of learning.” 
Hlee was intertained like a Levite,” being given a_ post, 
probably as a teacher of children, but within a short time proved 
himself to be, what the old gentleman hated even more than a 
Teachers of any sort, it 1s to 
be presumed, were scarce, “and thougl himselfe were presisely 


papist, ‘a counterfeite Puritane.” 


riven, yet hee did little harme,” and was at last induced to “ sub- 
cribe and obey the Cannons and Institutions of our Church.” 
Upon this he apparently received episcopal ordination, and 
Vaughan made interest with a relative to get him appointed to 
two of the three small livings he now wished tounite. The experi 
ment was not a success, flor soon * the pring ipall ot his parishioners 
id mee | had planted a Machiavel amongst them, a cunning 
pollitician and an horrible usurer.”” Here was a stumbling-block, 
indeed, to Vaughan’s plans for a preaching minister, for the 
Machiavel would neither resign nor preach more than his legal four 
ermons a year in each of his two churches. Even these he finally 
did by deputy, hiring, for £10, a young preacher, quite new to 
the business, to make “ eight quarter-sermons yearely.”” On the 
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A GARDEN IN THE SHADE. 
EFORE the 
season 1S ove! it 1s 
rapidly approaching 

the end—a few notes 

on the flowers that 


planting 


love shade may be useful. In 
ilmost every garden there is 
ome corner upon which the 
un rarely shines, perhaps some 
conspicuous corel it 1S desired 
to cover with flowers and not 
merely Ferns only. Of course, 
the Fern is happy under such 
circumstances, and it is pleasant 
to know that the hardy Fern is 
again winning the aflections of 
those who love their gardens. 
Fashion of late years’ has 


frowned upon this class. of 
hardy plants, in spite of varia- 
tions which are of remarkable 


interest and beauty. Hardy 
lerns may be planted now with 
every prospect ol uccess, and 
in the shady corner the lady, 
male, Hart’s-tongues and other 
hardy kinds will flourish for 
many years if the soil is well 
prepared in the first place. The 
hady corner is frequently damp 
and the soil sour; but these con- 
ditions may be remedied by 
deep digging and substituting 
ome good loam and peat for 
the natural material. Cut back 
overhanging 
necessary branches to let in a 
certain degree of light and air to 


bushes or un- 


the g irden we propose to form. 
1 once had the pleasure 
of planting a little garden in 
the shade. The surroundings, 
shrubs and Privet for the most 
part, were cut away, but the 
branches of the trees over- %. M. Whitehead. 
hanging were little interfered 
with, as any severe culling away meant opening up a view 
which it was not desirable to expose. The poor existing soil 
was removed to a depth of 3ft. and replaced with good loam 
and some peat for the Ferns. Among these were planted a 
host of flowers, Woodruff, the Japanese Primrose, Day Lilies, 
a group of Lilium giganteum, with which, unfortunately, late 
lrosts played sad pranks, Spanish Scillas, Primroses, the lovely 
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subject of this youthful substitute Vaughan’s remarks are gently 
ironical. ‘* Hee venters his life sixteene times over the great 
River of Wye, and as many more upp and downe a huge hill 
lying in his way ; the danger of the least of which is able so to 
distract a good Scholler’s memory, as to forgette a Sermon well 
pend and no worse cond. I have wondred many times of the 
young Preacher, who did but learne to preach the other day, 
how hee was furnished with one in the fore-noone and another 
in the after.’ It is possible that laymen, of a more modern date, 
have sometimes wondered, in much the same way, at the sur- 
prising fertility of the brains of “ young Preachers.” However, 
one thing was certain, and that was that this “ Usurer”’ must be 
removed, for ‘* Hee hath not cunning ynough to dresse and cure 
the crazed of his flocke but hath onely judgement with his 
Hooke to catch and hold a sheep; which by over-hard handling 
hee doth so bruize that now they can by no meanes indure that 
all-catching-fast-holding Instrument.” Vaughan’s plan for 
getting rid of him is so odd and original that it really deserved 
to succeed, though it is hardly likely to commend itself as 
practicable to anyone who is suffering nowadays from an 
inefficient parson. He begs Lord Pembroke to assist him in 
removing this thorn from his side and says: “ It must bee done, 
and | thinke this to be the best means. Your Lordshipp may 
commend him to some strange Ambassadour out of Asia or 
Africke, not in Europe. Hee will learne the Language 
instantly. Hee is fit for any strange Religion. Hee will serve 
for an Intelligencer to execute any cunning Stratagem belonging 
to matters of State.” Surely this is the most curious method 
of ejecting a parson from his benetice that has yet been 


devised ! S. Cornish WATKINS. 
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white Trinity flower (Trillium 
grandiflorum), Auriculas, Christ- 
mas Roses, the brilliant little 
Mimulus cupreus, the May- 
flower (Galax aphylla), Forget- 
me-nots, the deep blue flower of 
the early year, Omphalodes 
verna, and Daffodils. I should 
have mentioned also the Swamp 


Lily (Lilium superbum). At 
the time of writing this garden 


in the shade is bristling with 
new life, and the  |Japanese 
Primrose has made a home for 
itself in the little retreat. Seed- 
lings have sprung up on all 
sides, and a _ severe thinning 
must take place to allow those 
remaining a chance to develop 
their natural beauty. This 
Primrose | regard as one of the 
most satisfactory of its race; it 
has a commendable strength ot 
erowth without coarseness, and 
the tiers of flowers last many 
weeks in beauty. It is a 
delightful woodland flower, and 
in the Royal Gardens, Kew, 
may be seen growing as if in 
its native country, hundreds of 
plants, many of them self-sown 
seedlings, having become firmly 
established under the trees. 

It is possible even in a small 
space to have pretty effects. 
The Christmas Kose loves the 
shade of trees, with the sun- 
light filtering through the 
branches, and should be planted 
among dwarf Ferns. One not 
only has the association of Fern 
fronds and pearly white flowers, 
but the latter are in a measure 
protected from the weather by tive 
friendly embrace of the Ferns. 
Copyright It is for this reason the fronds 

are not cut off when they have 
decayed. There is nothing unlovely in the warm nut brown 
colour of a dead Fern frond. Of bulbs which cannot be planted 
now, the most beautiful in the shade is the Spanish Bluebell; it 
has a greater attraction for me in the garden than the wilding of 
our woods. It has a certain quality of strength not only in leaf, 
but also in the flower-stem, which supports a wealth of large 
sturdy bells, sometimes of the purest white, sometimes blue and 
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sometimes pink, and this Spanish Bluebell increases steadily until 
the plants become large luxuriant masses. 

A garden in the shade may be, as these notes suggest, a 
garden of flowers, and one wishes every unused corner to have 
some beauty. C. 


THe Woop WINDFLOWER 
OF the flowers of spring none has daintier charm than the Wood Wind- 
flower, which covers the woodland, the shady hecyge-bank and the meadow 
where shadows are cast by the surrounding trees with the white flowers we 
loved in childhood days and do so now. If one wishes to encourage it in 
the garden it is not a difficult matter, as it thrives in light soils, and when 
once established increases freely by means of its spreading roots. There is 
one point in transplanting these roots that must not be lost sight of, namely, 
to avoid keeping them out of the soil until they have become quite dry 
Such roots, though they may live, will not flower in the ensuing spring. <A 
good loamy soil, with which well-decayed vegetable manure has been mixed, 
is the most suitable for them, and moisture is essential We know what 
the plant desires from its position in the woods—moisture and shade. There 
are several forms of the Wood Windflower, and one of the most attractive is 
that known as A. nemorosa grandiflora, which, as the name suggests, has 
larger flowers than the type, and will maintain its vigour when given 
a little top-dressing of vegetable manure every winter. Better than this 
is the form known as robinsoniana, which has flowers the colour of a 
turquoise, and when open in the cool shade of a tree in the morning is as 
beautiful as any flower of spring. This was found, we believe, by Mr. 
William Robinson, many years ago, growing among the wild form. We 
like to see it grouped round the stems of large trees, but it does not grow 
with the same freedom as the species, and requires a damper soil. Rubra 
has its petals tinged on the outside with mby red. The Wood Aremone 
and its varieties frequently suffer from fungoid attacks, which are sometimes 
very serious. We know of no remedy for it; perhaps some reader could 
supply one. The Windflowers are among our most interesting and 
beautiful spring flowers, and it is a reproach that they are not more 
seen in English gardens. We have the Pasque-flower, which loves 
«a sunny place in the rock garden, and many other floral emblems ol 
this season. 
A Rare WILLow. 

There is one Willow which wedid not mention in our notes on ** Tie 
Catkin Days,” and that is the beautiful Salix gracilistyla. A correspondent 
writes as follows about it: ‘‘ Salix gracilistyla is a Japanese species some 
times known under the name of S. mutabilis, and in its catkin stage i 
probably the most beautiful of the whole family, owing to the exquisite 
colouring of the flowers and the great freedom with which they are produced. 
When they first appear they are silvery grey with a suffusion of red, but with 
age, or the process cf expansion, only the former colour remains. Durins 
the latter part of March and in April a good specimen is most pleasing. 
As a bush, this Willow is attractive, but it is, undoubtedly, seen to much 
greater advantage when worked on to a stem of good height, so that the 
somewhat slender branches may form a pendulous growth. A position close 
to the water’s edge should, if possible, be affurded this shrub, but, failing 
this, it will succeed in a damp soil. It may be easily increased by cuttings 
inserted during March in an open border. Unlike some varieties, which 
must be severely pruned annually to reveal their charms, this Willow 
requires little attention in this respect.” 


FLOWER BORDER AND PERGOLA, 

The illustrations appearing on pages 595—599 are from Lord ITunting- 
field’s garden, Heveningham, Yoxford, and show the herbaceous or mixed 
border in the kitchen garden and a pergola, over which a wealth of Roses is 
clustering. A special interest is attached to the border, as it is in a portion 
of the garden which is too often flowerless ; but this useful quarter should be 
brightened with flowers—a sort of reserve yarden to gather from. Such a 
border should yield a quantity of flowers for the house and leave the plants 
in the garden proper untouched. Pergolas have become a “‘ fashion,” and 
many of the erections in English gardens have certainly little beauty, 
The one shown has strength and digrity, and, as may be seen, the 
climbing plants have made vigorous growth. 


COKRESPONDENCE, 
TURF PAatus. 

S1r,—I noticed recently a note in CouNrrY LIFE upon turf paths, but 
I consider these are out of the question, I have tried to form them, but 
failed ignominiously. Could you give me further advice ?—HI. D. 

[We do not understand why our correspondent considers turf paths ‘* cut 
of the question.” There are fine-leaved Grasses, Festuca rubra and others, 
such as grow naturally in the poorest ground, that make a beautiful turf on 
soil that is almost pure sand. These are well known to the best seed firms. 
In peaty ground aturf of Heath (Calluna vulgaris) is quite satisfactory. When 
establisted it is mown once a year, in October, after flowering. But patience 
is needed for the making of such turf. In heathy places where Calluna and 
Erica grow spontaneously, the ground is cleared of old Heath, dug over and 
any roots of Bracken removed. It is then rolled and left to itself. By the 
third year the Heath forms a dense carpet of young growth. On sandy 
ground, where Heath is not indigenous, the paths would have to be prepared 
with a top surface of 6in. of pure Heath soil.—Ep ] 


THE GOOSEBERRY PEST IN SPRING. 
Sir,—-What can I do to get rid of the Gooseberry pest at this season ? 
It is a terrible pest, and I do not wish to sufter in the same way as I did 
last year.—R. Berks 
[This pest, when it has thoroughly established itself in the Gooseberry 
quarter, will soon ruin the trees. Whatever remedy is applied should be 
taken in hand at once, as when the caterpillar is left a few days it breeds so 
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quickly that it reappears a few weeks hence. We have tried several things, 
but strong measures sufficient to destroy the pest are unfortunately injurious 
to the fruit. If the attack is only slight, a small quantity of ammonia mixed 
with water disperses the pest; but in the end the best remedy is undoubtedly 
Ilellebore powder. This, if used early in the day after a heavy dew or rain, 
will soon clear off the pest, the powder being shaken over all parts of the 
foliage. It may be necessary to repeat the dose in a week or ten days alter 
the first dressing. By using the Hellebore when the fruits are small it is an 
easy matter to give the bushes afterwards a thorough syringing or hosing over 
to clear the powder from the fruits. This must not be overlooked,——ID. } 


PIKE-FISHING OWN 
THE BROADS. 


T is February; but were it not for the leafless trees, a guess 
at April had been excusable, for the sun is bright, the sky 
cloudless and the breeze only pleasantly fresh. There is 
even a feeling as of spring in the air, and it is as though 
the good moist earth were stretching itself and yawning 

after its winter sleep. There was a slight frost last night, and 
the bare hedgerows are gemmed with gleaming moisture. ‘There 
is a clear, earthy fragrance in the air that only Londoners can 
appreciate to the full; they savour it most keenly upon the 
evening before their return to Babylon, and it comes back to 
them with a dull ache of longing in the roaring streets. We are 
early at the staithe, laden with rods and provender and wearing 
many garments. One clings instinctively to the theory that, by 
preparing for Arctic weather, the English sun may sometimes 
be persuaded to shine out of sheer perversity. On the same 
principle of patient defiance there is whisky in the basket. We 
untie the boat, a vessel chosen for safety and comfort rather than 
mere speed, and R and H——- fling out the oars. Seated at 
the helm, admiring their exertions, | recognise that a lighter, 
more arrowy craft would be an unnecessary tempting of 
Providence. The wind stirs the bank of yellow reeds upon 
either hand with a soft swishing sound, as we leave the staithe 
and make for the Broad along the little river. A row of a quartet 
of a mile brings us to -the entrance, and the great lagoon open 
out before our bows, a huge splash of misty, tender blue. It is 
a wonderful sight, and I would draw the attention of the other: 
towards it but for my reluctance to disturb their labours, 
However, they have recognised the posts on either hand, and they 
drop their oars and turn in their seats as we drift on to the Broad. 
We have seen it often in August and September, smiling 
pleasantly in the sunshine or grey and frowning under the wind 
and rain, but this is almost our first acquaintance with it in the 
winter. It looms strangely huge before us, for many of the reeds 
that obscure its surface in summer have died away. ‘The water 
is of a blue that would be declared unnatural in a daring picture, 
and the rushes upon either distant bank are gold, bright gold, 
All distances are doubled by the dancing sun-haze, and fat 
away the little island gleams unreal as fairyland. As we 
grope for tobacco we feel that we have never known the Broad 
till now. 

But we are in need of live bait, and the winter day is cruelly 
short. We persuade }1—— to put back his eternal sketch-book, 
and the boat moves on. Far down the post-marked channel we 
steer, past the tiny green jewel of an island where Titania might 
hold revel through the summer nights, and so to the right down 
a long shallow arm of the Broad. Behind the golden reeds upon 
the left, the naked trees troop down to the water's edge, and in 
summer-time may almost compare with the dainty wooded 
glories of the Thames. Then through the yellow fringe upon 
the right we strike a narrow entrance, where the oar-blades stir 
the odorous mud, and a few yards bring us to, George’s boat- 
house and his snug red-brick cottage. He is at home for a 
wonder, and gives us his usual genially independent greeting. 
His slow, drawling speech is pleasant to the ear, and he has all 
the shrewd canniness that gives the Norfolk peasant a certain 
resemblance to his Scottish brother. Sure I am, at least, 
that in the matter of a bargain he can hold his own with all 
competitors. George drags his bait-box from the water, dis- 
closes within a leaping heap of silver, and in a moment a score 
of roach are in our can. A shilling changes hands for the bait, 
George has already pocketed three shillings for the fishing, and 
we push off once more. He tells us, as we move away, of a spot 
where a 2olb. pike is lying, and we thank him gravely ior the 
information. We shail try the spot, of course; but George always 
has these stories, and in our hearts we are convinced that we know 
as much about the Broad and its tish as anyone in the world. 
Very many blank days have failed to dispel this illusion from 
our minds. By a majority of two to one | am now voted to the oars, 
and paddle leisurely, while R——- and H—— dispute as to the first 
likely pitch. They decide at last, and kK—-— thrusts in one pole 
2oyds. from the bank of reeds. Our method for pike is to move 
from pitch to pitch, fishing towards the * boulders” (as the natives 
term the rushes), and seldom devoting more than ten minutes to 
one place. It has at levst the advantage of reducing monotony to 
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aminimum. There isan element of excitement about pike-fishing Superstition forbids us having gaff or landing-net aboard, and 
that never loses its charm, for us at least. In that wild sheet of R—— had waved George sternly back when he had cffered 
water you may get hold of anything from a three to a thirty us the loan of either. This childish superstition necessitates 
pounder, and as the great float disappears no man can predict gripping the quarry by the back of the neck and lifting it aboard, 
what fate may have im store. It is true that the great float and I have seen a large pike snap like a tiger at R——’s hand as 
disappears but seldom, it is true that the three-pounders he made his clutch. But on this occasion there is no difficulty, 
predominate and that the thirty-pounder is yet uncaught; but and a plump and shapely fish is despatched with a merciful blow 
there is always the chance, the blessed, rapturous chance. from a beer-bottle. For a while we have no further luck, and 

\t that first pitch we have a taste of success. H 's by unanimous vote we lunch at a surprisingly early hour. The 
float goes under almost instantly, and he strikes heavily amid a day is holding up marvellously, and there is only one small 
twofold roar of advice and warning. I fear that we are not fleecy cloud in all the dark blue sky. I have never seen any- 
especially scientific anglers, but there is no mistake about our thing in summer to equal the perfect blue of that water, or the 
keenness. It is only a four-pounder, but it fights quite prettily gold of those swaying reeds. ti—— is raving about it as 
for a littie while betore H can bring it towards the boat. he strives to reproduce the colours in a small sketch-book 





&, W. Taylor. A REEDY HAUNT OF PIKE. Copyright. 
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while he eats, and even R is stirred to admiration. 
Once a wedge of seven wild duck streams with long-necked flight 
above our heads, and vanishes from our sight into the blue, 
hazy listance. Far away we can see the lazily-moving sails of 
a black water-mill, and that is the only sign of man in all the 
g:owing world. London is a dim unholy memory that is scarcely 
suffered to intrude. 

It is half-an-hour after lunch, and we are moored in a 
small, sheltered cove. Our floats are out and the baits are 
working steadily, but the peace of food and tobacco lies heavily 
upon the boat. We are out of the breeze, and the sun is 
almost warm enough for slumber. The slap of the tiny, lazy 
ripples against the boat is soothing as a lullaby, and the gentle 
rustle of the reeds is like the hum of bees. I open my eyes, which 
have been closed a while for purposes of meditation, to see R———'s 
float go under with slow decision. My sudden yell wakes R- 
to life, and gripping rod and line he strikes as though his quarry 
had been a shark. The line and snap-tackle stand it by a miracle, 
and then (as the old chronicler has it) begins a murder grim 
and great. There is a swirling rush towards the reeds, 
restrained with difficulty by K——, and H-—— and I endeavour 
hastily to get our lines out of the way. K—— is upon his feet 
with starting eyes and bending rod, and there is enough noise 
from the boat to shame a gipsy encampment. Beer bottles are 
rolling up and down, the bait-can booms forth metallic clangs as it 
is struck repeatedly by slipping feet, and H and I are raving 
directions, invaluable in themselves but often strictly contra- 
dictory. .R—— has trodden once at least upon the dead fish at 
the bottom of the boat, but almost superhuman activity has kept 
him upon his feet. Tor five long minutes that pike does what 
his fancy bids him, with the exception of winning to the rushes, 
and for five minutes, as the straining line weaves mazvy figures 
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through the water, our clamour scarcely lessens. Then his first 
strength dies away, and R——, gasping with excitement, brings 
him to the surface, a long, dark, cruel fish lashing and snapping 
in fierce rage. He is a forbidding-looking object to handle, and 
I find myself wishing fervently that we had discarded superstition 
and provided a gaff (although in that case instinct tells me that 
we should not have needed it); but as he swirls alongside 
H—— clutches him deftly by the back of the neck, and lifts him 
with a strain into the boat. There we promptly throw ourselves 
upon him, and two blows with a handy beer bottle end his 
sufferings. The exhausted but triumphant R gropes 
instinctively for the whisky, and we toast our catch with 
solemnity as it lies amid the disordered raffle of the boat. 
Fifteen good pounds he weighed when we got him home, and 
five minutes of better fun than he had given us | never wish 
to know. 

It is after five o’clock, and the shadows are drifting across 
the Broad as the red sun sinks in a shivered splendour of bright 
crimson. As we watch, that glory swiftly fades to a smear of 
sullen dun, and now the vivid blue and gold that made the Broad 
like fairyland have been replaced by drabber tints. The huge, 
darkening waters are splendid in their aching desolation, and 
the sough of the wind through the reeds is as the voice of 
loneliness. It is time for us to be gone, and we row steadily 
towards the entrance of the Broad. When it is gained we 
pause for a moment, and look back at the dark purple 
ripples of the great heaving waste. The posts stand up 
through the gloom like swart, stern sentinels; but otherwise 
there is no sign of human effort, otherwise the world might 
still be uncivilised and clean and simple. A_ great pale 
star peers out of the dark sky as we row on and leave the 
waters to their peace. Joun Barnerr. 





SHOOTING. 


A MORNING ON THE PLAINS. 

_ OFFEE BWANA!” shouts the boy as he opens the 
tent flaps at 5 a.m., and we rub our eyes sleepily 
and turn over again. “ Bwana!” he shouts again 
(for he has been instructed to call us early under 
threats of terrible penalties if he fails), “the day is 

breaking!” and we jump up, drink our coffee and hastily dress. 
Our toilet is not a long one; a pair of shorts—football style 
a hunting-shirt, boots and a helmet are all our clothing. <A 
leather belt, carrying a hunting-knife, cartridge-pouch and a 
whistle, is strapped on and we are ready. Gun-bearers and odd 
boys are already in possession of our rifles, field-glasses and 
water-bottle. They are sitting over a fire shivering, for the 
morning is very cold, a mist hangs over the river and the plains 
beyond. 

: Just outside the camp the head-boy picks up a handful of 
dust and lets it trickle slowly through his fingers to see which way 
the wind blows. This decides us to paddle up the river round 
the bend, keeping a look-out the while on the long strip of open 
plain skirting the banks, then strike in against the wind and 
hunt the back plains for sable, which we know to be about. 
Some way up a puku whistles shrilly on the bank, and 
we see a line of heads with upstanding ears for a second before 
they disappear. At a signal, the boy steering shoots the canoe 
under an overhanging tree into a patch of firm sand, and we 
jump ashore and scramble up the bank, rifle in hand. A herd of 
eight puku are standing about 300yds. off looking at us, but there 
is not a head of horns among them; with the glasses we can 
make out that two are young bulls, the others does. Up the 
river, about gooyds., a herd of mpala is walking towards the 
bush, and with the aid of the glasses we can see several good 
heads among them. If we hurry up we may get a_ shot 
before they get too far out, so we return to the canoe, push off, 
and paddle quickly up stream till we are about opposite 
them. Landing here is not so easy, but we manage it pickaback 
on a boy; but, alas! while we are doing so, one of the boys 
knocks his paddle against the canoe, and when we top the bank 
we find the buck too far out and on the alert. However, a fine 
puku ram, which has evidently been startled also, is standing 
about 250yds. off, looking in our direction, so we lie down and 
take a steady shot at him. He goes down like a ninepin, and the 
boys rush towards him, but before they can reach him he has 
staggered to his feet again and made off. He goes in a half-circle, 
and seems to be making for the river, so after shouting to the 
boy in the canoe to paddle up we join in the chase. The puku 
is still keeping ahead, and presently, with a splash, he enters the 
river. We gather on the bank and watch him swimming while 
we wait for the canoe tocome up. ‘There are too many crocodiles 
to risk following him into the water, but he gets safely across and 
scrambles up the opposite bank. This is the moment we have 


been waiting for, and a shot across the river brings him down to 
rise no more. When the canoe arrives he is put aboard and sent 
back to camp, while we strike inland in search of bigger game. 


The shooting has startled everything near at hand, and 
nothing is in sight as we cross the open plain towards the 
timber. The sun is up now, and the air feels warm already, 
but the short grass is still heavy with dew. Large patches 
of the grass have been burned off, and on these we see spoor 
of all kinds of buck as we pass. On the open plain beyond 
a few reedbuck are grazing out in the open, and along the 
edge of the timber on the opposite side is a large herd of 
mpala. There must be over a hundred in it, but we are after 
something bigger, so we ignore such small game. We see the 
fresh spoor of some eland leading down the plain, and we follow 
the direction of this, keeping in the shadow of the timber. A 
little way on is a huge anthill at the point of a tongue of bush 
running out into the open, and we make for this, climb it, and 
from our point of vantage view the whole plain. A_ solitary 
hartebeeste bull is grazing on the opposite side, about half a mile 
from us. There is nothing else to be seen but the small buck we 
have already noticed, so failing anything better, we decide to go 
for the hartebeeste. This necessitates some careful stalking, so 
we leave the boys in cover and start to cross the open. We 
move along in a crouching position, stopping every time out 
quarry lifts his head to look round, and it is very heavy work. 
The sun is fairly hot now, perspiration streams down our faces, and 
we are as black as chimney-sweeps with burnt grass and dust. 
The palms of our hands are sore, and our knees are scratched 
with crawling, but we are getting nearer, and soon we shall be 
close enough to risk a shot. Glancing back to see that the boys 
are still under cover (for they have a habit of playing the fool 
when out of direct control), we are surprised to see a_ herd 
of big buck at the edge of the timber on the side we have just 
left. A glance through the glasses tells us they are sable—what 
we have been specially wanting; and, although to all appearance 
they have not seen us yet, they are likely to do so if we move. 
The hartebeeste is forgotten, and our thoughts are concentrated 
on the problem of how to get within range of the sable. Had we 
kept on as we were going, instead of stalking this miserable harte- 
beeste, we should have got up to them quite close among the 
timber. There is nothing for it but to get back to the bush and 
stalk down under cover, and all our hard work has to be done 
over again, more carefully than ever, as we have both sable and 
hartebeeste to dodge. By good luck we get back unobserved, 
greatly to the surprise of our boys in hiding, who cannot under- 
stand why we did not shoot the hartebeeste when near it. 
Immediately we reach cover, with a sigh of relief we straighten 
our aching shoulders and move swiftly towards the sable. 
Presently we come in sight of them; but, as luck will have it, the 
only bull in the herd is out beyond the cows, and we have some 
difficulty in getting near him. . Cautiously we dodge, crawl and 
wriggle along, till, peering over a tuft of grass, we have him in 
full view at 150yds.. What a splendid animal he is, with his 
long, knotted horns sweeping over his back, his massive neck 
and shining black flanks! One of the noblest-looking of African 
antelopes. It seems a pity to destroy him; but the grand pair of 
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horns prove too great a t mptation, and instin tively we slip a and singed clothes (on an occasion in years gone by one of the ‘Cameron 
cartridge into the rifle, take aim behind the shoulder, and pull, Clan’ on the hill on which these photographs were taken had his clothes 
Of he voes with a bound, and if we had not heard the bullet burnt to rags; the remnants have been preserved ever since as a 
thud into him, we might have thought the shot a miss. He *Cameronian relic’), and certainly with a big thirst.” 


is in full flight now, accompanied by hi 
here ili, and we follow with all speed. One ol 
the boy points excitedly to larg plotches of 
bright red blood on the grass, and from these 
we infer he is hit in the lungs. Letting the 
boys track the spoor, we keep a good look-out 


thead. Presently we ht the herd again 
Che bull is lagging behind, and we get anothe1 
hot, which brin him down. but he staggers 
to his feet again ind it take a third shot to 
finish him off. The head is not quite so large 


is we thought at first; but still, 45in. is a good 
ne, and in some parts of the country would be 
considered well above the average. 

Che excitement of the hunt, combined with 
the hot sun and the exercise, has made us very 
thirsty, and we it on the buck and eagerly 
await the boy with the water-bottle. This 1 
in indispensable part of the hunter’s outfit, and 
mul language is apt to be used when it is left 
behind. Phe head is cut off the animal and the 
carcase covered up, to protect it from vulture 
ind we return to camp. The way back seems 





lon the sun hot and we arrive in camp 
about ten o'clock, tired, and very hungry indeed. STARTING THE FIRE. 


\ bath and a good breakfast work wonder 


, “— » Mew 
ind in a little while we feel quite fresh and ready for a turn PARTRIDGE Nt&st-MAP, 
vul in tl iltern n. The date is at hand when we may remind tho pwhers of partridge-shoots 
whose keepers are not in the habit of preparing a map showing the site of 
1 each partridge’s nest, what an excellent devi this is fer facilitating the worl 
] } | IN ad > 
the keeper himself by the easy means of reference with which it pr vices 
\ CORKESPONDENT, Mr J. ¢ quhoun, writes: ** The accompanytr . H ' : 
‘ him, and also for enabling the owner to look into the promise of the futur 
! i o ther ' v I think A fairly realist! ca 1 | | } 
' ’ ’ . stock for himself Of course, this implies that the keeper really should be 
operations Owin to the wet and stormy weather of the past . 
on told off to partridge work, hot a man whos real interests he with his 
ix weel tl buns had to | layed till within a few days of the , 
pheasants and only the odds and ends of whose day can be given to partridges. 
' limit—A Aft d , nd on Sunday. April su : 
n bn rit i ' \ ra stro ryi wit nn inday, pril n 
° ’ . J ° The partridge, where atiy large stock can be ratsed, 1s beginning to be 
nal irp§ frost rly « Monday, the heather was in prime burning . 
' revar led as sO much more Important a vame-bird than the pheasant that 
conditio ) tl itter day, ia squad of our men got to wor . ' ’ P 
. . | bad this devoting vf a man to the partridge s interests Is becoming the rul , 
by I t i “ \ t 1 b cl Is ol * heuther-reek on the . 
, _ , and not the exception, Moreover, by dint of better understanding and 
ril f I per Strat rt Other « mons of smoke soor rowed up the : 
providing for the wants ol the par ridges, pr it ting the nests, changing the 
Obechal to Ul it I west il *Sours of the (srampians over . } } ] 
blood and so on, as well as by the a loption of drivin , aS the means generally 
( ' ti i iW hows the lighti a fire Phe best results are a 
recognised for bringing them to the gun, a great deal of country now carries 
rined by t wa t the 4 — fir thus burning more 4 
’ quite a bie head of the birds where formerly they were but very few. 
‘ i ; 
“ right » ti t " sur ra strong tresh growth 
yI NG PANS 
j her f ' r burning 1 ne ary both from th ports I INKING Pa 
a ‘ t , of 1 j ther and young birds, and in the Ag od many people have made complaint because they have not found 
' of tl ' t rt of the gra-s \nother advantage the good results which they had been led to expect from putting out pans of 
f ing a mst t wind is that tl fire is kept easily unter control clean water for the partriiges to drink, A vreat deal depends on the places 
Burn should ! out in * strips, nd kept under careful control ; in which the water Is put out, The chief of the complaint ts that the birds 
i strong w llowing, and the fire tend to get bevond control of do not seem to find the pans But if they are placed where the birds 
tl roers, a Los mn hire Briga called to the rescue, and armed with frequently resort they will svon find them The best spots to choose are 
' ! ' mn 12 | wh in this ca take the place of fire-hose gateways, the line of paths, or gaps in a fence, because such spots are 


generally bare and therefore dusty, and the partridges 

y come to them to sand and dust themselves Phe pans 
= specially sold for tine purpose are the best, bec tuse they 

are so made that the small birds cannot get into them to 
bathe, and so soil the water 

LivPiNG THE PARTRIDGE-KEEPER. 

It used to be rather the custom, before the partridge 
had come to take such an important position, relatively 
to the pheasant, in the eyes of the shooter, for the scale 
ol ups to the ke eper in the one case and the other to be 
rather different. The argument used to be that whereas 
the pheasant-keeper had continual trouble with his 
pheasant all the season through, the partridge made no 
demands at all on the keeper's attention and was to be 
leit severely to itself, as in the case of snipe in an Irish 
bog. Therefore, after even the best day with partridges 
that ever was, the shooter thought he had done quite the 
handsome thing by the keeper if he gave him tos. On 
the other hand, alter a big covert-shoot, especially 
if the bag exceeded 1,000 head of pheasants, he would 
feel it incumbent on him to give the keeper not less 
than a sovereign. This kind of scale and difference in 
scale used to apply, whether we suppose the same keeper 
to have been in command of pheasants and of partridges 
or the two kinds of game to have been under the direc 


‘ 


tion of different me. with distinct ** spheres of influ- 
ence.” With regard to the 1,000 head of pheasants 
accepted as marking the line between the half-sovereign 
and the whole sovereign tip, this was a custom which 


went out nu good deal after cer.ain eminent shots 





had settled together, and exhibited an example to 
others less eminent to do likewise, that they would 
UNDER CONTROL give no more than half a sovereign for any day, 


good or bad. Of course, they never came out for a 


ind hatchets—would find it no child’s play to get the upper hand of the **bad day.” The whole previous system was obviously bad. Tipping a 
Hames And if a fire does get the upper hand and run riot over keeper in proportion to the birds killed was, and sull is, an incentive to the 
s moor the result is harm and not good, At the close of a day’s keeper to send out his pheasants flying low, so that they cannot be miss¢ 


heather-burning the men will probably leave the hill with scorched faces If tipping could be apportioned by a scale according to the quality of the 
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shots given, not according to the number, it would be a great deal more 
satisfactory, if, indeed, there is anything satisfactory at all about a system 
which amounts, in rather less crude phrase, to helping a host to pay his 
servants’ wages 

**TippinG ” Less IRKSOME THAN Ir Usep TO BE. 

Nowadays the business is a good deal simplified. The 10s. a day 
tip is fairly well understood all round for a decent day’s partridge-driving, 
and it will serve, too, for any numberof pheasants. The day is gone in most 
countries when it was thoug it that the partridges were no cause of trouble or 
care to the keeper, and to pass the small but agreeable half-sovereign from one 
fand to the other is the kind of conjuring trick to which the palm of the 
recipient lends itself so kindiy that it may be done without indiscretion 
almost under the host’s very eye. There are cases of difficulty, however, 
where there are a head-keeper and subordinates with distinct beats. You 
hardly know then whom to tip, or whom not to tip. If you tip both you feel 
that you are a fool, and if you do not you have a consciousness that one or 
the other is thinking you a screw. Whena man arrives at years of tolerable 
discretion he does not much care what a keeper or anyone else thinks o him; 
but while he is a young man the idea that he may be thought mean is a 
serious worry to him, spoiling a goo] deal of the pleasure of his sport. 

** BOXING” THE TIPs 

Where there is this complication and, as it may be called, overlapping 
of claims for tips, of course, much the most pleasant w iy for the guests is 
that thers should be a box for the tips, an} that the host (who keeps the 
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key of the box) should distribute the contents at the end of the year according 
to the services of those for whom the contributions are intended. But it 
casts a little ray of lurid illumination on human nature to find that uncer 
circumstances like these—in the ‘‘secrecy of the tip box”—tips are not 
found to be nearly as large as they are known to be when they are a hafid- 
to-hand transaction from giver to receiver. It is rather humiliating to 
know that it should be so, but it is. Lady Grove, in her remarkable 
book (is ** The Social Fetish” the name of it ?), tells us of a house 
where the butier, at the break-up of the house-party, stood at the 
front door with a tray in which to receive the tips (to be distributed to all 
the servants afterwards) of the departing guests. This is, perhaps, just a 
little too unblushing and immodest; but the keeper-tipping business is so 
well understood and recognised, that any pretence of concealment about it is 
rather folly. It makes for simplification on many a forest, where the guest 
is sent out with different stalkers and different gillies every day for a week or 
two, perhaps, if the host will consent to receive the ‘‘vails,” as our fore- 
fathers used to call them, and make a distribution of them at the season’s 
end, It is impossible to remember exactly with what stalkers and gillies you 
have been out, and how often with each, and equally difficult to do the tips 
day by day, because, in the first place, it would mean an unlimited supply of 
silver coinage, and in the second place, it is not at all good economy to go 
out stalking (a pursuit which may lead to your crawling head first down a 
45deg. slope for a mile or two) with your pockets full of loose coins. 


[FURTHER NOTES ON SHOOTING WILL BE FOUND ON OUR LATER PAGES 


GREEN. 


Epirep BY Horace HutrcHinson. 


Massy AS LEADER, AND Loser, 

AM rather sorry for Massy. Of course, looking at it from one point of 
view, he has done well enough to be envied by most men in winniog 
the championship at all, and then again in winning the French 
championship, with sundry British competitors of note in the field, 
But just at the moment he is in a back current, and that is never 
a pleasant direction of drift. On the other hand, Ray is to be 

concratulated (it is Massy’s recent match with Ray which sugyests these 
observations) on finishing one up against the redoubtalle eagle of France, 
who has seemed to be flying so high that only those who had a take off from 
the very top of the tree could have a chance with him. Ray, however, did 
not seem for a moment intimidated by what Massy did to others, for just after 
his double win at Hoylake and La Boulie last year he challenged him to 
play for £100 Massy would have none of it. At Silloth Ray had the 
pull of knowing the ground, -On the other hand, Massy did what he seldom 
At the eighth hole he 
was two up, but the first round finished all even, and in the end Ray won by 


does—won the first hole and started with the lead 


a hole, though once again, on the second roun, Massy led by two at the 
eighth hole. It must have been a very fine match They say that the play 
also was very fine on both sides. It is particularly interesting to note the 
details (though it is by now a twice-told tale), because the match exhibited 
Massy for the first time as playing with the lead in a game of any importanc: 

The result ought to give Ray better confidence, if he ever lacked it. There 
have been several exhibition matches since between the other great men; but 
we have seen them opposing each other so very often that the freshness of 


this match makes it more interesting than all the rest. 


A CATASTROPHE WHICH NEARLY HAPPENED. 

Once upon a time it very nearly happened, but not quite, that a father 
and son had to play off together for the final of the amateur championship 
This was in the second competition of the kind that ever was, when Mr. John 
Ball fertius, as he then was (our present chimpion of champions), had just 
beaten his man in the semi-final heat, and Mr. John Ball, janvor (afterwards 
senior), father of the above, was one up and two to play against his opponent 
in the semi-final, The match was at Hoylake, where old Mr. Ball at his 
best was a very tough man to beat. Now if he had halved the seventeenth 
and eighteenth holes we should have seen the parricidal (I expect that is the 
way it would have gone) spectacle of Mr. John Ball, the sun, finishing off 
his father in the final. However, the elder Ball topped the other ball (the 
golf ball) into the bunker just before the prevent sixteenth, and then seven- 
teenth, geen; so this painful spectacle was not exhibited to those who 
watched the final. 

THE Miss&és H&z.er. 

It would have been a remarkable thing hid it happened, yet, even 
so, perhaps, hardly so remarkable as what actually did happen only the 
other day in the Irish ladies’ championship. 
three were Misses Hezlet. Miss May Hezlet, the best of the three, had 
Miss Stuirt had distinguished herself in earlier 


Of the four semi-finalisis, 


Miss Stuart against her, 
heats, notably in beating Mrs. Cuthell, who used to be Miss Rhona Adair, 
but she failed to put up her best game against the invincible steadiness of 
Miss Hezlet. 
it to be the third time that these two sisters have been left in together for the 


Finally, Miss May beat Miss Florence rather easily. I believe 
final of this particular tournament, ani they were also opposed in the final of 
the ladies’ open championship on the Newcastle green last year. 


GoLF IN THE LOTHIANS. 

As a consequence of exhibition matches and tournaments of one sort 
or another we know pretty well what all the professional gentlemen have 
been doing—Vardon taking a very leading place among them. At this 
early date we have not heard nearly as much about the amateurs. In the 
Lothians, although this is not commonly regarded as the most balmy in 
climate of all the corners of our island, they seem to begin their spring 


competitions earlier than elsewhere. In the first two of these the 
honours lay between Mr. Maxwell and Captain Hutchison, but when they 
Came tu the third, the Tantallon Club’s meeting, a less well-known name 


jumped into first place, Captain H. Muculan’s, He was first, with Mr 
Mansfield Hunter second, Mr. Maxwe!] thir! and se on, Captain Macallan’s 
name was well enough known to me, personally, for he gave me so bad a 
fright in the amateur championship last year that it is not to be forzotten in 
ahurry. Ifhe had putte! with common decency at the eighteenth hole he 
would have **had me sitting.” As it was he let me off, and as he kindly 
repeate! this merciful act on the nineteenth green he allowed me to beat 
him, But morally he won that match. Morally or immorally, in any case, 


he won this Tantallon match, with good men in the back places to him, 


FouRSOMES AROUND LONDON, 
In the South we have had more foursome matches than singles to record, 
and these do not exhibit the form quite as clearly as the games in which a 
man plays alone. There have been the London amateur foursomes, notably, 


out of wkich perhaps Mr. Beveridge has gathered the greatest glory, sharing 
it with Mr. Froy. And then Mr. Beveridge confirmed the impression that 
these foursomes had given by winning with a fine score at Ashford Manor, 
lirectly afterwards, both the scratch and handicap prize Ile won on a 
favourable day for scoring, and that means, so far as the scratch or the p as 
man is concerned, a day not at all favourable to his chances vf success 
For a victory, he would like a gale. Ag for the pleasure of the process ot 
vaining it, that is another story, here was some very good and close 
play in the foursome matches, which seem to be taking rank as an annual 
fixture, between the Sunningdale and Woking Clubs, the latter winning 
by a single match, 
ENGLISH PLAYERS IN FRANCE 

We were noticing the other day how cettain players have made good 
their names in golf here and there in the South of France during the 
winter, Such are Mr. Hutchings at Pau, Mr. Currie at Biarritz and Mr 
Taylor on the Riviera rhere, too, the good golf of Mr H. L. Doherty, 
the lawn tennis player, is remarkable as evidence of his rapid improvement. 
Only the other day he tied fur the scratch prize with Mr, C. A, Palmer, who 
was in the final of the amateur championship with Mr. Ball last vear, and in 


N» doubt 
Mr. Doherty’s ** vame-playing faculty,” the faculty of knowing how to try, 


playing the tie off Mr. Palmer only beat him by a single stroke. 


learnt in lawn tennis, is valuable to him in golf Hi. G. UL 


THE CADDIE PROBLEM. 

HE rapkl spread of golf in England has brought very 
prominently to the front of late years—and never more 
than to-day—a question that has not hitherto troubled 
the plavers or the clubs in the home of the game itselt 
across the Tweed. It is the present condition and the 

future lot of the caddie. Those whose experience enables them 
to compare the old condition of life on the Inks in Scotland with 
the new and sometimes modified conditions which have attended 
the transference of the game to England will admit that the most 
difficult as well as the most serious problem which every golfer 
woman as well as man—has to face to day is the position of the 
caddie. The health as well as the pleasure derivable from the 
yame are wrapped up to a large extent in the way in which each 
individual player and each club faces this social blot on its 
organisation and devises some satisfactory method of getting rid 
of it. Every neighbourhood in whose midst a golf club is estab- 
lished realises very soon that its presence exercises a material 
and moral influence on perhaps the least desirable section of its 
inhabitants. Those members of the labouring population afflicted 
with chronic laziness find their way to the links as mice run to the 
cheese. By earning a couple of shillings on the links carrying clubs 
they find most unexpectedly that the height of their ambition has 
been realised, for,as Sergeant Buzfuz would say, they have “ litt! 
to do, and plenty to get.” The shiftless members of the loc. 
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community, who have tried their hands at a number of trades and 
have failed lamentably in each, pass an existence of alternating 
ov between the club-house door and the side posts of that of the 
rhe free and easy life of the links and the little 
labour exacted in carrying a bag of clubs are both more pleasant 
than the sacrifices and the self-denial called for to maintain a place 


publi hou c. 


in the ranks of the industrial army. Thus all the loose and irre 
ponsible members among the poorer population are inevitably 
attracted to the links. In thus relieving their own cares they add 
enormously to the anxieties and responsibilities of all golf clubs, 
whose governing authorities are every day becoming more 
harassed how best to control the evils of present-day caddiedom 
and to rid it of its sinister and degrading features as a reproach 


to the playing of the game. 

But perhaps the most disquieting feature of all is the growing 
tendency of young boys to haunt the club-houses and to ply for 
hire as club carriers. The majority of them come well within the 
definition of Dickens, who said that there were but two sorts of 
boys in the world Some of 
them attend school at intervals; but obviously the majority of 


‘mealy boys and bee-faced boys.” 


boy caddies are passing through that dim twilight period of 
youth when scholarship is a troublesome thing left on the 
road behind, and when their parents and they are turning 
over in their minds the doubts, the fears and the difficulties of 
choosing an auspicious industrial career. These boys, escaped 
from the wholesome discipline of school, instinctively find thei 
way to the links, and if they obtain fairly regular employment the 
wage earned in carrying clubs is higher by a few shillings a week 
than that they could possibly earn in a shop, as a gardener, as a 
stable boy, or as an engineer's apprentice, Thus there are two 
tendencies at work which prolong the boy caddie’s stay on the 
links when he should be learning a useful trade. The most 
important influence is the careless indifference of the parents ; 
and the secondary influence, not less powerful in its operation, 
is the taste of the boy himself for the open-air life, the chances 
of learning a new ball game and the comparative ease with 
which a good wage can be earned, it is to be hoped, for the 
benefit of the whole family. In this way the probationary period 
between leaving school and entering upon a useful career as an 
industrial producer im the social economy of the community is 


prolonged indefinitely. The boy settles down of serious purpose 
to the life of a caddie, with its inevitable tale of lost and wasted 
opportunities of self-improvement, its gradual deterioration of 


character and moral fibre, its development of wastrel proclivities, 
its gambling and its thriftlessness. 

When the results of the spread of golf in England thus 
le ap to the eyes of outside observers among the general public, 
can there be any cause of wonder that the game and its players are 
bitterly attacked for fostering what ts alleged to be a social eyesore ? 
Golf clubs everywhere in the country are being blamed because it is 
wrongly supposed that the players are too selfish and self-centred 
to give even a passing thought to the condition of the caddie 
and the future of his lot in life. The case is far otherwise. 
The subject is one which is being constantly brooded over 
by club committees, and every player is alive to the need of 
removing the rankness of the offence and of wiping out the 
reproach of harbouring immature boys as caddies for the enjoy- 
ment of their pastime. But it is much more easy for outside 
critics to put their finger on the evil of modern golf than it is for 
the golfer to devise a sound and durable remedy. ‘The problem 
may be divided into two sections. As a general rule the golfer 
prefers the boy to the man as a carrier of his clubs. The boy is 
more alert, has better eyesight to watch the flight of the ball, is 
more nimble in following the player, and is more amenable to 
reproof and discipline. The boy’s popularity on the links, 
therefore, leads in many cases to his own undoing. If he can earn 
a sum between 12s. 6d. and £1 a week so readily, it is very easy 
for headstrong and undisciplined youths to develop an aversion 
from ordinary work, and the danger is run of their developing 
into loafers about the links in later years. A new feature of 
modern golf, moreover, is that, with the changed conditions of 
the game, the age of the caddie has changed. The grown-up 
men of the past era familiar on Scottish links are not in such high 
favour as caddies as boys are when between the ages of thirteen 
and seventeen; and the management of clubs have to-day to provide 
100 boys where, in Scotland at any rate, there were but two 
or three lads employed as a last resource. On the other 
hand, the man caddie is neither in favour with the executives of 
clubs nor with the players. In the neighbourhod of large towns 
the men caddies are, in the bulk of instances, the flotsam and 
jetsam who have never had an organised trade and will never 
adopt one. Many are, frankly, disreputable individuals in point 
of character, and unsavoury from the point of view of personal 
habits, distrusted by the golfers and abhorred by the local 
inhabitants when they have been imported from an outside 
district. Golfers do not want loafers to carry their clubs, neither 
do they wish to attract bad characters to a neighbourhood. 

But after all is said in mitigation of the present evil, the 
responsibility of doing something still lies on the shoulders of the 
clubs as well as the individual players. Unless the suggestion 
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of the “dog caddie” be seriously entertained, it is obvious that 
the choice of golf clubs must rest between the encouragement 
either of the man or of the boy. A caddie of some kind is a 
necessity of the game, and the choice is limited by the constitu- 
tion of our society to (1) the boy; (2) the man; (3) the girl. It 
should be adopted as a settled and established policy among all 
golf clubs to eliminate the boy as much as possible, to discourage 
him, to place obstacles in his path, to persuade him to leave the 
irregular employment of the links at once and to enter the more 
useful career of the workshop. The same attitude is impera 
tive in the case of the girl caddie, at least in this country. 
Investigation has already shown that her association with 
the links is productive of serious evils to her personally, 
and especially because the carrying of clubs, however properly 
safeguarded, generally ends by inducing a distaste for domestic 
service and even for factory work. The men caddies would, 
therefore, seem to be the only assured and safe basis upon 
which caddiedom can be based to meet the growing modern 
needs of the game. Here, too, the clubs should ruthlessly 
eliminate the loafer and the disreputable. But, in order to secure 
the best type of men caddies in a locality there should be a more 
frequent and cordial co-operation between the management of 
the clubs and the responsible men in the neighbouring community 
whence the caddies are drawn. The local clergymen, the doctors, 
the shopkeepers and even the police officials might well be asked 
to furnish secretaries of clubs with the names and addresses of 
men of good character, even though partially disabled by accident 
at their work, who would be willing to earn a very substantial 
old-age pension by carrying the clubs of the players. The fact 
that these gentlemen of high character, equipped with local 
knowledge of the inhabitants, recommended men for employment 
at the club would be taken at once as a guarantee of their general 
character and fitness. The inhabitants might be all the more 
willing to help the local club when they realised that the 
earnings of these caddies, unfitted to take a share in any other 
employment, would at least go a long way to sustain the man’s 
dependants in more easy comfort, and perhaps to relieve the 
weight of the burden imposed by the local poor-rate. This 
solution, too, by bringing the local inhabitants into a real philan- 
thropic touch with the golf club, would always secure hearty 
goodwill for the players. It would identify the social needs of 
the poor, the unfortunate, the stricken, the cast-aside with the 
interests of the club, while indirectly it would show that the 
prevailing industrial cry of “ too old at forty” had lost more than 
half of the bitterness of its gibe. But golfers ought not any 
longer to ignore the evils and the dangers attending the indis- 
criminate employment of the boy caddie on weekdays and 
Sundays. They ought to be faced speedily with a_ resolute 
determination to rid the game of its only blameworthy and 
degrading influence. A. J. R. 


FROM THE FARMS 
nf 4 AJe 
HorSE-BREEDING IN ENGLAND. 

T is a curious but nevertheless incontrovertible fact that 
England, the horse-breeding country par excellence of the 
whole world, should be the very country in which the 
supply of horses is totally inadequate to the demand. It 
has been calculated that, were it necessary to place out 

armed forces upon a war footing, nearly 174,000 horses would 
have to be found in excess of the number actually available. Of 
these some 54,000 would be required to bring our cavalry regi- 
ments up to their proper strength. A_ still further supply of 
horses would be necessary to fill up the losses caused by wear 
and tear, wounds and disease; and it may be assumed that to 
maintain an army in the field a reserve of from to per cent. to 
15 per cent. would be required. To continue the argument from 
a military point of view, it may be safely said that in the course 
of a campaign some 50,000 horses per month would be used up. 
The total number of horses upon which we can count is estimated 
at about 150,000, a quantity which in the event of a campaign 
would barely suffice to serve as stop-gaps for a period of three 
months. Meantime, it isevident to the most casual observer that, 
alarming as is the existing shortage in our horse supply, it must 
become even more so, unless some broad and practical scheme for 
the encouragement of the horse-breeding industry can be devised. 
We are confronted with official statistics which tell us that the 
year 1906 showed a falling off to the extent of 12,000 in the number 
of foals born, and it may be added that in Ireland alone it was 
found that there were 1,500 fewer brood mares of the class 
suitable for breeding what may be called general utility animals. 
Nor is the decrease confined to horses of this particular type, for 
the returns of thorough-bred stock furnished by the Stud Book tell 
us that the total number of thorough-bred mares in the possession 
of English breeders is now 5,018, as against 6,004 in 1g02; and in 
the face of the persistent buying on the part of foreign breeders, 
there is but too much reason to fear that the decrease in the number 
of our bloodstock will become a matter for serious considera- 
tion. It is, however, with the general-utility stamp of horse 
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that we are the more immediately concerned, and it may be said 
that many causes have contributed to the shortage of animals 
of this class. Not the least of these is to be found in the 
fact that whereas in former years foreign purchases were not 
valy limited in extent, but were chiefly confined to entire horses, 
in more recent times enormous numbers of useful mares have 
been, and continue to be, exported for the purpose of breeding 
general-utility animals or horses suitable for military purposes in 
foreign countries. Agricultural depression, too, has depleted the 
ranks of the tenant farmer breeders in England and Ireland, 
who were, and are, the very prop and mainstay of the horse- 
breeding industry, especially with regard to the class of horse 
best adapted for general purposes. When times were prosperous 
farmers did not much mind whether there were a few mares of 
the hunting type about on their farms or not; nor did they go too 
closely into the cost of breeding and rearing stock that might or 
might not develop into a hunter for which a high price might be 
obtained. But under existing circumstances every penny of a 
farmer’s outgoings has to be carefully calculated, and the chance 
of breeding a “ misfit,” coupled with the absolute uncertainty of 
attempting to breed hunters for profit, has in a great many cases 
either caused the breeder of general-utility horses to give up 
breeding altogether, or to turn his attention to the more profitable 
occupation of breeding and rearing horses of the heavy type, 
such as Shires and Suffolk Punches, which can be worked on the 
farm and for which a fair market price can always be obtained. 
Last, but perhaps not least, among the factors which are contri- 
buting to the falling off in our supply of horses, is the rapid 
development of mechanical means of haulage and propulsion. The 
motor-driven car is driving the bus horse out of the market; but 
it was to these very bus horses that we had to turn in our hour 
of need in the South African War. The excellent services they 
rendered are best known to the military authorities, who are also 
well aware that, should similar circumstances arise, they will 
search, and search in vain, for such a supply of animals full of 
wear and condition and ready for instant use. To remedy 
this state of affairs many schemes have been suggested. 
Sir Walter Gilbey, himself a practical breeder, puts forward 
an admirably thought out plan for the formation of Govern- 
ment depots, where not only horses for military purposes 
might be bred, but where young horses purchased from their 
breeders by the State might be stored, and whence, having 
been properly broken, they might be drafted to wherever their 
services were required. here is nothing, as far as we are 
aware, to urge against such a proposition, save and except 
that the necessary money is not forthcoming. Many landed 
proprietors do good service by placing sound and _ suitable 
stallions at the disposal of their tenants at merely nominal 
fees; others go even further, and supply the mares as well, 
retaining the option of purchasing the produce ata reasonable 
price. Working on somewhat similar lines, the Brood Mare 
Society is doing excellent service; and, failing the adoption of 
some such scheme as that proposed by Sir Walter Gilbey, it 
seems more than probable that herein lies the best means for 
checking the shortage in our supply of horses and for the 
encouragement of breeders. But the work of the society 
must be largely supplemented by Government funds. Not only 
must suitable mares be bought in large numbers, but sound 
stallions, with bone and quality, must be placed within the reach 
of small breeders at purely nominal fees. As matters stand at 
present, the sum of £4,200 is the amount of the subsidy given to 
the horse-breeding industry of England. This is divided up 
into twenty-eight portions of £150 apiece, which form the 
King’s Premiums awarded to twenty-eight stallions, a 
number totally insufficient for the placing of a suitable horse 
within reach of the tenant farmers of the country. Desirable 
as it undoubtedly is to give every possible encouragement 
to breeders, it is equally so to provide them with a market 
for their produce. Our own Government wants horses; but 
buy them it will not until driven into a corner, when huge sums 
of money are squandered in the purchase of worthless animals ; 
this money, properly expended, would have kept the horse- 
breeding industry of this country in a prosperous condition and 
enabled our Army to take the field well supplied with sound and 
useful horses of our own breeding. The position is a serious 
one, and few thinking people will be found to dissent from the 
notion that the matter is one calling for the attention of the 
Government T. H. B. 
Tue Annuat Prorit From a Hen. 

An interesting discussion has lately arisen on what the 
annual profit from a hen should be, and general opinion inclines 
to the statement that 4s. is a moderate and fair estimate, and 
that if the hen is a specially good layer the sum will be exceeded. 
The estimate is arrived at without counting labour. Putting the 
latter point aside for the moment, let us see how this figure is 
reached. A pullet when on the verge of laying, say, at six 
months old, is worth about 4s., assuming she comes from the 
yard of a breeder who has taken some care to breed for laying ; 
in fact, such a bird cannot be bought for less. But it comes 
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much cheaper to rear her from a stock breeding-pen. Her 
cost on one estimate is put as high as 2s. gd. before 
she comes in profit. This I consider too much; in fact, 
a reasonable method of adjusting this point is to set her cost 
price as a six months old pullet against her sale price as an old 
hen two years later. If of fair size she will then fetch about 
2s. in the wholesale market, but if a Leghorn, or of that type, 
not more than 1s. 6d. I estimate if she is a small bird there will 
be a slight loss on balance, but if of the “‘ heavy” breeds none 
at all. The cost of food can be easily calculated. Sometimes a 
hen can be kept for 1d. a week the year round, but to put the 
figure at 5s. 6d. is fair, and this is assuming they have a full 
range. The sum of 6d. may be charged for rent, housing 
rent, that is to say, including the upkeep of the poultry- 
house. We thus arrive at the calculation that every hen 
costs her owner 6s. a year, and against that the value of 
her eggs has to be set. When she has laid seventy-two 
eggs, sold at 1d. each, she has paid for her keep and the 
rest is profit. If she lays another forty-eight, making 120 in the 
year, a moderate estimate, and they sell at only 1d. each, though 
some will certainly fetch more, we obtain 4s. profit. But a good 
laying hen will lay more than 120, and the price ought to 
average I}d. each. Such is the profit there should be on a farm 
where several hundred fowls can be kept. One man can look 
after 500 in half a day; that is to say, it means only half a day’s 
work to feed them, collect the eggs and shut them up at night ; 
and the poultryman can fill up the day in the garden, or tending 
other livestock. In practice, however, this sum is seldom attained, 
and it would be interesting to know why. Is the quality of the 
stock or the skill of the poultryman to blame ? C. D. L. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ROOKS. 
{To rue Epiror or “*Counrry Lire.) 

Sik,—The interesting article in CouNrkY Lirk about rooks induces me to 
mention the recent ** compliment,” as the writer calls it, of rooks nesting in 
your trees. On Broomy Hill, close to Hereford, on February 22nd last 

my birthday—a pair of rooks began their nest in an elm tree on my lawn 
very near the front door. I was delighted, as | knew how much a friend of 
mine tried in vain to induce them to build near his new house, called The 
Elms, on Aylstone Hill, the opposite side of the old city. We have 
observed all the funny ways of the rooks mentioned by the writer: dropping 
sticks in abundance and never picking them up again, holding cawing 
conferences, feeding each other, changing incubation, coming and going 
incessantly _ since the nests began, <A_ sixth nest is now begun 
in earnest, a pair of birds flying up together with materials 
from a distance and pegging away to fix thew twigs in place. The 
late Sir William Jardine, most hospitable and entertaining of hosts, 
and a marvellous writer on natural history, had a splendid rookery 
at Jardine Hall, Scotland, and he used to tell me his * craws” 
always began to build on Old Christmas Day. Here they are not so early. 
We are beginning to doubt Country Lirt’s “ 
of bird-life to our home. Massa Rook struts handsomely along the lawn 


compliment” to this addition 


very cautiously, and when nobody stands near the window will venture to 
steal the crumbs tossed out for small birds. But, alas! the other varieties 
are vanishing. No longer are the missel-thrush and the blackbird seen on the 
top branches of the elm, delighting us with their lovely songs. No longer is 
the nuthatch watched coming each morning to the window-sill for his nut 
and flying to the elm to crack and eat the hard morsel with his head down 
hill. No longer are the chaflinch, greenfinch, crossbill and others to be 
welcomed, and the gooseberries alone perhaps rejoice in the bulifinch keeping 
his distance. Is it the experience of your readers that rooks do drive away 
all sorts of other birds save starlings and woud-pigeons, which seem to hold 
their own here as well as ever ?—J. F. SYMONDs, Broomy IlLill, Hereford, 





ORIOLES IN CONFINEMENT. 
[To rue Epirok or **Countrry Lire.” | 
Sir,—In Country Lire of March 28th a corr.spondent asks whether any- 
one knows of an oriole kept in confinement. I have had one (a Bullock’s 
oriole), a smaller species than the golden, for nearly ten years, It was 
brought up from the nest by my brother in Mexico, who brought it home 
when about seven months old. It did not get its proper plumage till after 
the first moult, when it became a brilliant orange, with black throat and black 
markings on back and black-barred tail, It flies about the room every 
morning, and enjoys a big bath. It is very tame, for although it has several 
times got out into the garden it has always flown down on to my hand when 


called. It eats oranges and all sorts of fruit, meal-worms, caterpillars, 
spiders and flies, and also kills wasps in its cage. It is a beautiful bird and 
a most amusing one.—M. A. b. 


MEASURING THE HEIGHT OF TREES. 
{To rue Epiror or **Counrry Lirt.”) 
Sir,—No instrument is necessary, Take any piece of stiff cardboard, 
triangular in shape, which is exactly the half of a square, and follow the 
directions given by the editor, stepping backwards to such distance as will 
bring the eye to see the top of the tree along the longest side, add your own 
height to the distance you stand from the tree trunk, and if you fell the tree 
you may have the top at your feet,-J. A. HArvir-Brown, 
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rik HORNS OF A DILEMMA 


[To vue Eprror or ‘“*Countrry LIFK.”} 


Sin,—A young Japanese stag of mine, Jacob by name, has a marked 


penchant for games of play. His favourite pastime takes the form of tossing 
skywards, and then catching between his antlers with marvellous dexterity, 


inv bough or block of wood which he may chance to come across in the 


ree of his forag s Sometimes he will get hold of a pole 15ft. or 
t. long Then he will have a igh old time, in more senses than one— 
i higher old time, indeed, than will his 


wo meek wives, who find it advisable to 


p ul a resp tful distance on such occa- 


ons I hav known him to keep up the 
ime for an our at a stretcl indeed, | 
eldom cries fzx until either he or the 
pl thing is worm out The other day, 
however, Jacob chanced to catch a _ pice 
of partly rotten tree-stump with such 


dexterity that it forthwith became = firmly 


fixed between his horns, and neither he 
or I have us yet contiived to move 
whil a stern tu f-war only had the 


i t of throwing us both on our haunches, 





Not that lxcob has shown any undue 
inkering afier the removal of the foreign 
body so curiously acquire!; on the contrary, 
seen vain i 4 peaco k of his 
trange hea i¢ss, and = tosses Ss head 
t m vill an air of suprem happiness, 
yhich is not renee ed with a tne con- 
tempt low my onspicuous ch of like 
ormment tr} dilemma, upo the horns 
I which I im t present is ecurel 
impal 1 \ tl block o “ I in 
ccon vil photograph between tl 

wns of Jacob, is whether to brea the heart of Jacob by forcibly 

removing his plaything with a crowbor, of rish his getting brain 

lever from tl maccustomed weight upon his nobl brow ?-—Il. W. 
SILAMLL »~ WALWYN, Dalwhinnie, Kenley. 


AYRSIIIRI CATTLE 


[To rue Evrror or ** Counrry Lire.” ] 

R, I will be very much obliged to anv of your readers for information 
ibout the Ayrshire breed of cows. Friends of mine in Finland are 
very keen on buying some specimens, because they find Scotch cows 

o well in their climute Would anyone give me the address ol 
bio farmer in Scotland who would correspond with me on this 


subjec > me 
Our correspondent gives an inadequate addre s, or we should have been 


happy to answer this query privately Her best plan is to write to Mr. 
Primrose McConnell, Southminster, Essex Ile knows as much about 


Avrshire cows as anvbody living Ep |} 


WESsI APRKICAN BIRD AND ITS WASP-PROTECTOR, 
fo tuk Eprrox oF ** Country Lire.”’] 


Sik, rhis bird builds a hanging nest of grass suspended trom the bough of 


s, bushy trees, and would thus be easily taken by any of the cat tribe. 


Phe wasp also builds a hanging nest from a branch of the same tree rhis 
insect has a particularly virulent sting, and is extremely vicious, attacking 
passers-Ly for no reason at all, Every time | have seen the bird’s nest 
there is always a wasps’ nest in the same tre ind generally on the same 


bough, so that anyone disturbing the bird would also disturb the wasps. 
I also met a police officer who had noted the sam thing, and says 


that the bird ar are always found tovether. ne bird is not given 


< 
= 


to eating the wasps 

so far as I can see. 
y : It it was of the bee- 
eater tribe it would 
be quite obvious why 
the nests would be 
loge ther. It looks 
to me much more as 
if the bird built close 
to the wasps’ nest 





for protection against 
other enemies, be- 
cause being so hea;& 
the ground it is par- 
ticularly liable to 
atiack,—T. GILBERT 
sSROWNE 


AN UNUSUAL 
OCCURRENCE, 
[To tHE Eprror.] 
Six,—This sparrow 
roosted on some wet 
concrete behind the 
mantel-piece during 
the building of my 
house twenty years 
ago. The bird stuck 
to the concrete as 
it dried and got built 
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in to a hollow behind the jamb of the fireplace, and was not discovered 
till last year, when a new grate was fixed. It looked like a newly- 
stuffed bird. —Grorce W. Norvon. 


DESTRUCTION OF PRIMROSES BY BIRDS. 
[To tHe Eprror or ** Country LiFe.” | 


S1r,- 


I shall be grateful for advice as to dealing with the wholesale 
destruction of the primrose roots ia my 
garden this year by small birds, and, 
I believe, partridges. Besides the ordinary 
flower garden, I have a large shrubbery 
and wild carden, which is usually carpeted 
with wild primroses at this season. Now 
there is not a flower to be seen, and the 
growth of most of the roots seems to have 
been completely arrested by the heart of 
the plants having been bitten out, apparently, 
as soon as the buds formed. I have had 
a little trouble in previous years through the 
better varieties in the garden Lorder having 
been attacked, but until this year the wild 
ones have not been touched. Now the 
destruction is wholesale and the beauty of 
the wild garden destroyed. By putting up 
lines of coloured thread with feathers tied 
on them I have managed to protect, to a 
certain extent, the roots in the’ borers, 
but 1 am in despair as to how to dea! 
with the shrubbery. I shall be grateful to 
any of your readers who may have suffered 
in the same way for advice as to dealing 
with the difficulty another season. Would 
any dressing of the plants as soon as they 
begin to show be of any use, such as your correspondent W. II. France 
suggests ?—I, TRAVEKS 


AN OPOSSUM-IIUNT. 
[To tHe Epvrrok oF **Counrry Lire.”’] 


Sir,—The accompanying picture shows the end of several of those animals 
which have enriched the English language with a new plirase. ‘* Playing 





‘possum ” is in- 
telligible to 
theusands who 


would be hare 
put to it if asked 
to describe what 
this creature looks 
like. The Vir- 
ginia opossum has 
such an omni- 
vorous appetite 
that he ranks as 
vermin, to be 
killed on sight, 
and incidentally 
his enemies, the 
poultry - keepers, 
get a good deal 
of fun out of a 
hunt after him, 
A moonlight 
night is chosen. 
The dogs _ pick 
up his drag and 
hunt it till he 


is marked ‘ 


‘up ” 
in a tree, and 
a climber then 


dislodges him, 





to his fate. The 
opossum is a 
pouch - bearing marsupial and fattens especiaily (so a writer in an 
American contemporary says) on persimmons and wild grapes. His habit of 
shamming death has been noted in more than one of our own native 
animals, notably the fox, but none hag achieved such a mastery of the art 
as the American opossum.—M., 


COLONIAL INTERCOURSE, 
{To vue Epirror or **Counrry Lire.” |} 
** Public School 


products” and their like—whose preferences are all for the country as 


3ik,—Among your readers there are probably many— 


distinguished from the town, but who, though they may have some private 
means, have not enough for a country life in Britain, now that the cost of 
almost everything which makes such a life worth living has become so great. 
Anyone in such circumstances is nearly certain to have thought of going 
to one or other of the Colonies, but, if he does go, is most unlikely to 
find himself among neighbours with whom he has much in common, except 
in the towns. If, however, arrangements could be made by which intending 
colonists of this class could be put into communication with each other 
before they set out, it ought surely to be possible to start country settlements 
which would avoid this undoubted drawback. Could not something of the 
kind be done ?---OLD CARTHUSIAN. 

[Our correspondent’s suggestion is well worthy of being con- 
sidered. —Ep J 











